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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ORNITHOLOGICAL SUB- 
SECTION OF THE BIOLOGICAL SECTION 
OF THE CANADIAN INSTITUTE. 


Epitep spy Ernest EK. THompson. 
(First Meeting, December 21, 1888). 


The members of the Biological Section, who were desirous 
of forming the Sub-section, met at the house of Dr. Wm. Brodie, 
Parliament Street, Toronto, at the above date, aud having formu- 
lated a code and constitution, the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year,—Dr. Wm. Brodie, Chairman; Mr. Geo. HE. Atkin- 
son, Recording Secretary ; and Mr. J. B. Williams, Corresponding 
Secretary. Mr. Ernest E. Thompson being Editor, ex officio. 


(The nomenclature in use throughout these papers is that of the 
American Ornithologist’s Union, as published in 1886). 


1. After the completion of business Mr. Williams shewed a num- 
ber of mounted specimens of Ontarian Woodpeckers, and remarked 
on their distribution and habits. 


2. Dr. Brodie exhibited a Fox Sparrow (Passerella iliaca), taken 
at Toronto, 4th of October, 1888, and remarked on its rarity in this 
region. He also exhibited a specimen of the Longeared Owl (Asia 
wilsonianus). 


(Second Meeting, January 8, 1889). 
3. Robins wintering at Toronto.—On January 1, I ob- 
served four American Robins (Merula migratoria) in Rosedale.— 


J. B. Wi.utams, 


4. American Goldfinches wintering at Toronto.—On 
January 1, I observed several large flocks of Goldfinches (Spinmus 
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tristis) ; two specimens were procured so that the identification is 
beyond question.—DaniEL G, Cox. 


5. Pine Siskins at Lorne Park.—I procured two specimens 
of this species (Spinus pinus) out of five or six hundred, on Decem- 
ber 31, 1888, several other flocks were seen.—Hrnest E. THompson. 


6. Note on Butcher-bird (Lanius borealis).—While passing 
through the University grounds on New Year’s day, I picked up the 
body of an English Sparrow that had been beheaded I suppose by a 
Butcher-bird, as I saw one of that species flying about close at 
hand.—Hvsert H. Brown. 


7. Spruce Partridge in Grey County.—While resident 
in Melancthon Township, Grey County, Ontario, two years ago I 
met with a single living specimen of this grouse (Dendragapus cana- 
densis). I also saw several specimens that were fresh killed and 
was informed that it was quite common in some of the more exten- 
sive swamps. This record greatly extends the known range of the 
species in the Ontarian Peninsula.—James R. THurstoy, 


8. Bald Eagle near Toronto.—At Victoria Park on Janu- 
ary 1, I saw a large Bald Kagle (Haliaétos leucocephalus). The 
species is said to be a common winter resident In open seasons, fre- 
quenting the shores of the lake on account of the food supply 
afforded by numerous dead fish that are washed up on the beach.— 
Husert H. Brown. 


9. After the handing in of the above reports, Mr. Ernest E. 
Thompson advanced a scheme for the systematic recording of the 
geographical distribution of each of our species of birds. He proposed 
first to prepare and have lithographed a large map of the Province of 
Ontario ; the political features to be omitted, but all the main geo- 
graphical and topographical features to be carefully entered; all 
watersheds ; all escarpments ; each fifty feet of elevation; each 
main botanic area—as, the limits of White Pine, Jack Pine, Chest- 
nut, etc. ; the main geographical features; the main areas of slope 
exposure ; the areas of disease as indicated on the charts of the 
Health Department ; and, of course, the rivers, mountains, ete. One 
copy of this he proposed to set apart for each species, and to enter 
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on the map each authentic occurrence of the species in question, much 
as is being done at Washington by the Department of Agriculture, 
for the Birds of the United States. It was proposed to indicate 
breeding, migrating and winter localities by spots of different colors, 
until sufficient details had been procured to justify a generalization of 
the facts. 


The scheme was favorably received by the meeting, and a com- 
mittee appointed to collect existing materials for the map, and to 
ascertain cost, etc., of preparing the same. 


(Third Meeting, January 22, 1889). 


10. American Crow and Goldfinch wintering.—While 
out on January 12, to the north of the Woodbine Race Track, I saw 
a solitary Goldfinch (Spinus tristis) and two Crows (Corvus ameri- 


canus). Later in the day I saw three other Goldfinches.—Gro. E. 
ATKINSON. 


11. Golden crested Wren wintering near Toronto.— 
On January 16, I noticed a solitary Golden crested Wren (Regulus 
satrapa) at Lorne Park. It was flitting about among the pine tassels 
in its characteristic manner. Although given by MclIlwraith as an 
abundant winter resident, this is the first that I have observed win- 
tering in this locality. There are, however, one or two mid-winter 
records for Toronto.—Ernest E. THompson. 


12. Yellow-billed Cuckoo at Toronto.—In the summer 
of 1884, while collecting insects on the Don flats, I chanced to dis- 
coyer a pair of Yellow-billed Cuckoos (Coccyzuws americanus) in the 
little alder swamp that used to be under the Jail Hill. I svon satis- 
fied myself that they had a nest there and indeed found it in the follow- 
ing fall ; but on my next visit I learnt that the male bird had been 
shot by a man named Fox, and the female had disappeared, however 
I again discovered the latter, she had found a new mate and was now 
engrossed with domestic cares in the ravine of the third creek. I 
did not find their nest here nor had I much opportunity of further 
observing them, for a band of wretched boys came along shortly after- 
wards and slaughtered both birds one afternoon.— WILLIAM Bropie. 
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13. Shrike carrying food in its claws.—While at Toronto 
marsh on January 17, I saw a Shrike (Lamius borealis) flying over 
with some dark object in its claws, that might have been either a 
mouse or a sparrow.—ErNeEst HK. THompson. 


14. Rare birds at Toronto.—As a result of an examination 
recently made of the mounted collection of Hon. Geo. W. Allan, I 
am, through the courtesy of that gentleman, enabled to publish the 
following unusual occurrences at Toronto: 

15. Northern Phalarope (Phalaropus lobatus). 

16. Wilson’s Phalarope (P. tricolor). 

17. Great Gray Owl (Ulula cinerew). 

18. Hawk Owl (Surnia ulula caparoch). 

19. Yellow-billed Cuckoo (Coccyzus americanus). 

20. Canada Jay (Perisorews canadensis).—Taken in Toronto in 
the winter of 1837. Previously the species was unknown, but in 
that winter a great host suddenly appeared in the town and con- 
tinued all winter as common in the streets as House Sparrows are 
now. In the spring these Jays all disappeared and have not since 
been seen anywhere near this city. 

21. Orchard Oriole (/cterus spuriws).—This bird has also been 
taken by Dr. Brodie, see “Auk” 1888, p. 211. 

22. White-winged Crossbill (Loaia lewcoptera). 

23. Woodthrush (Zurdus mustelinus). 

24. Also a Cardinal (Cardinalis cardinalis) taken near Sand- 
wich, Ontario.—Ernest E. Tuompson. 


25. More rare birds at Toronto.—I find in my collection 
the following birds taken in the vicinity of Toronto. 

26. Wood Thrush (Zuwrdus mustelinus) shot, east of the Don, in 
May, 1888. 

27. Pine Grosbeak (Pinicola enucleator) shot, in North Toronto, 
January 18, 1889. This specimen is remarkable in being the only 
bird of the species observed here this year, usually they are quite 
common in winter, but owing, no doubt, to the exceptional mildness 
of the season they have not made their appearance in numbers. 

28. Yellowbilled Cuckoo (Coccyzus americanus).—Taken at 
the Humber, June, 1886. 
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29. Richardson’s Owl (Nyctala tengmalmi richardsoni).— 
Taken April, 1888.—Wwm. Cross. 


30. Red-breasted Nuthatch, wintering at Toronto.— 
According to MclIlwraith this bird is found here only in the spring 
and fall, but my experience is that it is a common winter resident 
about Toronto. I procured three on Christmas day 1888, and two 
on January Ist, 1889. I do not agree with the authority quoted, 
that they frequent pine trees, as I have almost invariably seen them 
about the hardwoods.—DanieL G. Cox. 


31. Crows wintering.—On January 1, I saw numbers of 
crows in various parts of Toronto. Messrs. Cox and Thompson 
observed the same rather unusual occurrence.— J. B. WILLIAMS. 


32. Kinglets migrating.—On the 15th of October great num- 
bers of golden-crested Kinglets (Regulus satrapa) appeared in the 
woods to the east of Toronto; the migration was evidently at its 
height.— Wm. Bropiz. 


33. After the above reports were handed in Dr, Brodie proposed 
that an effort be made to provide printed labels for the use of the 
members ; he suggests that the scientific name should be in bold type, 
the English names smaller, with ruled blanks for locality, date, size, 
ete. The matter was discussed at some length but no definite action 
was taken. 


(Fourth Meeting, February 5, 1889). 


34. Bald Eagle in Muskoka.— While in Muskoka during the 
summer of 1888, I discovered three nests of the Bald Eagle ( Haliaé- 
tus leucocephalus) near Lake Rosseau ; and have just learnt that Mr. 

Cross subsequently received a pair of adult birds that were trapped 
‘in exactly the same locality.—Jas. H. FiLemrne. 


35. Note on winter-birds.—The following have just been 
received at Mr. Cross’ taxidermist store : 
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Two Hairy Woodpeckers (Dryobates villosus) shot at Finger-board, 
uorth shore of Lake Superior. 

Four Snowbirds (Plectrophenax nivalis) shot near Oakville, Feb- 
ruary 2, all males. 


Thirteen Snowbirds, shot near Norway, February 2, all males. 


Four Snowbirds shot near north Toronto February 3, all males. 
The fact is very remarkable that not only these, but also a number 
more that were received about the same time from the North-West, 
were all males. 

Long-eared Owl (Asio wilsonianus).—One specimen taken just 
west of the Humber River, Toronto.—Jamres R. THuRsTON. 


36. Birds wintering.—tThe following birds were observed since 
last meeting, about January 10, a Tree Sparrow (S. monticola) ; on 
February 2, large flocks of Shorelarks, Pine Siskins (Spinus pinus), 
Redpolls American Goldfinches (Spinus tristis) and Crows.—EHRNEST 
E. Tompson. 


37. Pine Siskins still numerous.—While out in company 
with Mr. Williams on January 29, I saw several flocks of Siskins 
(Spinus pinus) and secured one specimen.—Jas. A. VARLEY. 


38. Notes on habits of Nighthawk.—I would like to ask 
if the members have noticed or can explain the peculiar habit the 
Nighthawk (Chordeiles virginianus) has of flying silently for four 
slow steady beats of its wing, then giving five very fast beats after 
which it utters its scream, and beginning at the slow beats again, it 
repeats the performance indefinitely and with surprising regularity.— 
Gero. HE. ATKINSON. 


39. Bird notes in Toronto Marsh, January 25, 1889.— 
About ten a.m. I reached the marsh, and as the immediate object of 
my visit was the capture of field mice, I walked across the frozen bog 
towards the higher reeds 100 yards south of the byres. My atten- 
tion was almost immediately arrested by the sight of two large dark 
hawks that were quartering the marsh, and presently down they 
pounced on something in the reeds. I concluded at once that they 
were Rough-legged Buzzards (Archibuteo lagopus sanctijohannus) and 
that they were here for the same purpose as myself viz. : the capture 


. 
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of arvicole. By a practical application of theoretical ornithology, I 
concluded that the best place for the mice, was the part where the 
hawks had been seeking, and very soon I found the truth of the con- 
clusion ; as I drew near the hawks left, and I began to see mouse 
tracks everywhere. A dark object in the top of a reed bush at- 
tracted my attention, I found it to be a mouse (A. riparius), it was 
too firmly fixed to have been dropped by a hawk, and I was at a 
loss to account for its presence in such a situation until presently I 
deseried a Northern Shrike (Lantus borealis) watching me from a 
distant cat-tail. I tried to get a shot at the butcher, for undoubtedly 
it was he who had fixed the mouse on the reed top, but he was too shy> 
each time I drew near he dropped off nearly to the earth, skimmed 
so low that it seemed he must graze the ground, until the base of 
the next perch were reached when up at right angles to the top he 
would bound with one sudden spreading of his piebald wings and 
tail. I followed in vain for some time till the Shrike became more 
alarmed and flew away out of sight. The Roughlegs meanwhile had 
been sailing about the distant reed-beds when suddenly they were set 
upon by a flock of a dozen Crows, the latter kept up a noisy persecu- 
tion that induced the Hawks to move off to some distance, whereupon 
the Crows satisfied to have scored a great moral victory flew on and 
all parties concerned renewed their former occupations. Mice proved 
fairly common but hard to catch alive, two dead specimens including 
the one stolen from the Shrike’s larder, being all I had to show for 
a morning’s work. 


Another Shrike was observed near the Don, and this, with numer- 


ous English Sparrows, completed the list of birds observed on this 
occasion.—ErNest E. THompson. 


(Fifth Meeting, February 19, 1889). 


40. Karly spring birds.— While at Milne’s Hollow, eight miles 
north-east of Toronto, on February 16, I saw numbers of Shore 
Larks and Bluejays.—Wwm. Bropie. 


41. American Goldfinches still with us.—On February 
16, my friend Mr. Gray shot five of the above species.—DanIet. 
G. Cox. 


‘ 
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42. Purple Finch arrived.—On February 17, I observed a 
flock of Purple Finches (Carpodacus purpwreus), the first of the 
season.—Geo. EH. ATKINSON. : 


43. Note on winter birds.—The following have been received 
by Mr. Cross since last meeting : 

One Snowy Owl (Vyctea nyctea), shot at Port Hope on Febru- 
ary 16. 

One male Black-backed Gull (Larus marinus), shot on Lake 
Ontario; length, 2 ft. 7 in.; wing, 20; tarsus, 34; middle toe, 34 
inches ; extent, 4 ft. 7 in. ; weight, 44 lbs. 

One Great Horned Owl (Bubo virginianus) a male, from Weston, 
on February 7. 

Four Snowbirds (Plectrophenax nivalis), from West Toronto on 
February 8. 

On the &th of February also I saw a flock of thirty snowbirds 
on the sandbar.—James R. Tuursron. 


44. Albino Robin.—Last summer I was shown a white Robin 
(Merula migratoria) that had been shot in North Toronto by Mr. R. 
Nurse.—Geo. E. ATKINSON. 


(Sixth Meeting, March 5, 1889). 


45. Saw-whet and other early birds.—A little Saw-whet 
Owl (Nyctala acadica), was brought into the store from west of the 
Humber, it was found lying dead but still grasping a mouse, its latest 
victim, in its claws. It was in good condition and no cause could be 
assigned for its death. 

46. A Screech Owl (Megascops asi2) was received on February 
27; like the majority of specimens taken in this region, it was in the 
gray phase of plumage. 

47. Purple Finches (C. purpureus) were noted in the Queen’s 
Park on March 3.—James R. Tuurston. 


48. Red Crossbills at Toronto.—I observed a flock of these 
birds in the Queen’s Park on March 3.—Huspert H. Brown. 


. 
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49. Redpolls in the city.—On March 3, I noticed a flock of 
these birds (Acanthis inaria) on Wellesley Street, Toronto. Owing 
to the unusual mildness of the winter they have not been as com- 
mon as usual this season.—J, B. Wrttams. 


(Seventh Meeting, March 19, 1889). 


50. Spring arrivals.—On March 16, Bluebirds (Stalia sialis), 
Robins (Merula migratoria), Cedar birds (Ampelis cedrorum), Song 
Sparrows (Jelospiza fasciata), Chipping Sparrow (Spizella socialis), 
arrived in considerable numbers. One Bluebird, three Cedarbirds, 
and eight Purple Finches were shot in Rosedale by Mr. Cox the same 
day.—Wa. Mercatr. 


51. Spring arrivals.—On March 16, while at Ayr, Ontario, I 
saw numbers of Blackbirds, Bluebirds (Sia/ia sialis) Robins (Merula 
migratoria), Purple Finches (Carpodacus purpureus), Grosbeaks, 
Hawks, and Owls.—Husert H. Brown. 


52. Spring arrivals, ete.—On March 16, at Toronto, I col- 
lected three Siskins (Spinus pinus), one Shore Lark (Otocorys 
alpestris), and one Bluebird (Stalia sialis)—J. B. Witutams. 


53. Spring arrivals, etc.—On March 16, Mr. Cross received 
from Weston another Great Horned Owl (Bubo virginianus). On 
March 17, I observed flocks of Purple Finches (Carpodacus purpu- 
reus) and Rosebreasted Grosbeaks (Habia ludoviciana) feeding on 
the berries of the mountain ash, on Beverley Street, Toronto.—JamEs 
R. THurston. 


54. After the presentation of reports Mr. Williams showed a 
picture of the Hoatzin (Opisthocomus cristatus), an anomalous bird 
of South Amer‘ca. It is so peculiar in both its anatomy and habits 
that it has been made the type and sole representative of a separate 
group. Mr. Williams described the finger that is found on the wing 
of this, and after a discussion of its probable uses, and a comparison 
with the similar organ that is found in our Coots and ‘Gallinules, the 
meeting closed. 
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55. A Rare Gull, ete.—On March 25, a fine female specimen 
of the Glaucous Gull (Larus glawcus), was brought into Mr. Cross’ 
store ; it was in the pure white plumage of the young in the second 
winter. This is the second record for the species at Toronto. It was 
shot on the Island. The following are its dimensions :—Length, 27 ; 
extent, 55; wing, 17; tarsus, 24; middle toe and claw, 22 ; culmen, 
gape, 34; tail, 74 inches. 

56. Two Kittiwakes (Rissa tridactyla) were brought in at the 
same time, and on the 30th of March a female Great Horned Owl 
(Bubo virginianus) ; this specimen was taken at Vaughan, and had 
evidently begun to incubate.—James R. THurston. 


). 
a), 


57. Arrivals.—March 20, Crow Blackbirds (Quiscalus quiscala 
eneus), arrived ; Bluejays (Cyanocitta cristata) seen on 23rd; Red- 
winged Blackbirds (Agelaius pheniceus) arrived March 30. 

58. Loiterers.—Pine Siskin (Spinus pinus) taken on 23rd; Tree 
Sparrow (Spizella monticola) on 30th of March_—Husert H. Brown. 


59. The first Geese.—A large flock of wild geese were observed 
flying south-west on March 30.—Joun Maucuan, JR. 


60. Kingfisher arrived.—The first of this species (Ceryle 
alcyon) was observed on the Don River, Toronto, on April 1.—Wm. 
METCALF. 


(Ninth Meeting, April 18, 1889). 


61. Arrivals.—April 5, Brown Creeper (Certhia familiaris 
americana) ; April 6, Ruby-crowned Kinglet (Kegulus calendula) ; 
April 8, Wood Pewee (Contopus virens), and Meadow Lark (Sturn, 
ellu magna); April 10, Highholer (Colaptes auratus); April 11, 
Vesper Sparrow (Poocetes gramineus), and Savanna Sparrow (Am- 
modramus sandwichensis savanna) ; April 13, Cowbird (Molothrus 
ater), Golden-ecrowned Kinglet (Regulus satrapa), Wilson’s Thrush 
(Lurdus fuscescens) ; April 14, Hermit Thrush (Vurdus aonalaschke- 
pallasit).—Gro. HK. ATKINSON. 


62. Winter birds of Muskoka.—In Muskoka. district where 
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I spent the past winter (88-9), Pine Grosbeaks (Pinicola enucleator) 
were abundant, but so remarkably shy that but few were procured. 
American Goldfinches (Spinus tristis) were also abundant ; all the 
summer residents of this species went South in the fall, those that 
stayed over winter seemed to come from farther north. Canada Jays 
(Perisoreus canadensis) were not uncommon, and Three-toed Wood- 
peckers (Picoides arcticus) were abundant. The Meadow Lark 
(Sturnella magna), is said to be quite unknown at Bracebridge. The 
Pileated Woodpecker (Ceophleus pileatus) is fast disappearing from 
this region where once it was quite common.—Wwm. MELVILLE. 


63. Hawk Owl at Toronto.—On April 14, while walking in 
St. James Cemetery, I came across what I believe was a Hawk Owl 
(Surnia ulula caparoch), I saw it clearly and am satisfied of its 
identity, although no means were at hand for collecting it.—JamEs 
R. Tuurston, 


64. Arrivals on April 17.—Greater Yellow-leg (Totanus 
melanoleucus) ; White-crowned Sparrow (Zonotrichia leucophrys) ; 
White-throated Sparrow (Z. albicollis); Field Sparrow (Spizella 
pusilla); Swamp Sparrow (Melospiza georgiana); Tree Swallow 
(Tachycineta bicolor) ; Winter Wren (Troglodytes hiemalis).—J AMES 
H. Fiemine. 


(Tenth Meeting, May 7, 1889). 


65. Arrivals, April 19.—Phoebe (Sayornis phoebe); Red- 
headed Woodpecker (Melanerpes erythrocephalus) ; Towhee (Pzpilo 
erythropthalmus) ; Bobolink (Dolichonyx oryzivorous) ; Purple Mar- 
tin (Progne subis) ; Whippoorwill (A. vociferus), arrived 14th. 

66. April 27.—Spotted Sandpiper (Actitis macularia; Ring 
Plover (Zgialitis semipalmata) ; Chimney Swift (Chetura pelagica) ; 
Barn Swallow (Chelidon erythrogaster) ; Cliff Swallow (Petrochelidon 
lumifrons) ; Bank Swallow (Clivicola riparia). 

67. May 2.—Scarlet Tanager (Panga erythromelas). 

68. May 3.—Pine Warbler (Dendroica vigorsit). 

69. May 6.—Baltimore Oriole (Zcterus galbula) ; Red-eyed Vireo 
(Vireo olivaceus) ; Ovenbird (Seiwrus awrocapillus). 

70. May '7.—Chestnut-sided Warbler (Dendroica pennsylvanica), 
Observed by the SuBsEcrion, 
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71. Arrivals, May 8.—Redstart (Setophaga ruticilla) ; Yellow 
Warbler (Dendroica cstiva); Blackburnian Warbler (D. black- 
burnie); Nashville Warbler (Helmonthophila ruficapilla). 

72. May 9.—Crested Flycatcher (Myiarchus crinitus) ; Kingbird 
(Tyrannus tyrannus) ; Catbird (Galeoscoptes carolinensis). 

73. May 10.—Nighthawk (Chordeiles virginianus) ; Rose 
breasted Grosbeak (Habia ludoviciana); Black and White Creeper 
(mniotilta varia); Wood Thrush (Turdus mustelinus). 

74. May 16.—Canadian Warbler (Sylvania canadensis). 

75. May 18.—Indigo Bunting (Passerina cyanea); Wilson’s 
Warbler (Sylvania pusilla) ; Baybreasted Warbler (Dendroica 
castanea). Observed by the SuBSECTION. 


76. Olive-sided Flycatcher at Toronto. — On May 18 
while out shooting I secured a Flycatcher which proved to be of the 
above rare species (Contopus borealis). This is the second record for 
Toronto,.—J ames H. FLEMING. 


77. A supposed Loggerhead at Toronto.—On May 18, 
while out west of the city, in a scrubby corner of an open field, I 
found a Shrike’s nest with three eggs in it, and afterwards shot both 
birds, finding in the female a fully formed egg. These birds did 
not seem to be our usual form Lanius ludovicianus excubitorides, but 
rather the true ludovicianus of the South.—Jamrs R. THuRsTON. 


(Twelfth Meeting, June 4, 1889). 


78. Cowbird’s egg in Vesperbird’s nest.—On May 24, I 
found a nest of Poocetes gramineus with one cowbird’s (Molothrus 
ater) egg, and three eggs of the owner.—J, B. WILLIAMS. 


79. Arrivals, May 24.—Blackheart Sandpiper (Z'ringa alpina 
pacifica) ; Semipalmated Sandpiper (Hreunetes pusillus) ; and Cur- 
lews. 

80. May 2'7.—Caspian Tern (Sterna tschegrava) ; Common Tern 
(Sterna hirund»). : 

81. May 31.—Red-breasted Snipe (Macrorhamphus griseus). 
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82. June 2.—Found nest of common Junco (Junco hiemalis) on 
a hillside at Rosedale, Toronto; it contained five young ones.— 
James R. THursTON. 


83. Arrivals, June 1.—Tennesee Warbler (Helminthophila 
peregrina) ; Magnolia Warbler (Dendrovca maculosa) ; Black-cap (D. 
striata) ; Maryland Yellow-throat (Geothlypis trichas)—James H. 
FLEMING. 


84. Blackbilled Cuckoo nesting.—On June 2, I found the 
nest of Coccyzus erythropthalmus, in the woods to the north of 
Toronto ; it was a very flimsy affair and placed on a fallen branch 
which was lodged in the fork of a sapling about thirty inches from 
the ground. It contained two eggs.—Wwm. Bropie. 


85. A Pair of Olivesided Flycatchers.—On June 2, Mr. 
S. Mitchell while shooting near Toronto observed a pair of Flycatch- 
ers, they were a good deal on the ground and kept so close together 
that he killed them both with one barrel, one was shattered, the 
other he brought to me, but unfortunately it was spoilt before it 
could be skinned. It was a Contopus borealis.—Ww. Bropte. 


86. Another Olive-side.—On June 3, I collected a specimen of 
Contopus borealis, making the fifth example taken at Toronto.—J. B. 
WILLIAMS. 


87. Field Sparrow-nesting.—On May 23, I found a nest of 
Field Sparrow (Spizella pusilla with four eggs. Is not this early for 
the species }—James H. FLemine. 


(Thirteenth Meeting, June 18, 1889). 


88. Pileated Woodpeckers nesting.—On June 4, during 
my recent trip to Muskoka, I was fortunate enough to discover the 
nesting place of a pair of these birds (Ceophlwus pileatus). The nest 
was about 50 feet from the ground in a hemlock tree about ten miles 
north of Bracebridge. The head of the female was visible in the 
entrance to the nest, and the male bird was sitting on a branch close 
by. A heap of chips lay at the foot of the tree—C. W. ArmsTRone. 
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89. Nesting of Baltimore Oriole. --On June 14, I found 
three nests of this species (Lcterws galbula), one with two young and 
two eggs; each of the others with four eggs each.—Grorce E 
ATKINSON. 


90. Arrivals of Interest.—On June 12, Mr. Cross received 
two Yellow-billed Cuckoos (Coceyzus americanus), and on the 17th 
another, all were shot near Toronto. These, together with a pair shot 
by Mr. Jacobs of Centre Street, as Mr. Thompson informs me, make 
seven records for this locality, and show that the species is a regular 
though far from common summer resident. 

91. June 14.—Virginian Rail (Rallus virginianus), first taken. 

92. June 16.——Black Tern (Hydrochelidon nigra surinamensis), 
shot.—JameEs R. Tourston. 


(Fourteenth Meeting, October 1, 1889). 


93. Nesting of Screech Owl.—On June 20, we received a 
brood of four young Sereech Owls (Megascops asio) taken from the 
nest ; one was in the red plumage, three in the gray.—James R. 
THURSTON. 


94. Strange behaviour of Kingbird.—On July 1, while 
out with my catapult, I was followed and scolded so persistently by a 
Bluebird (Sialia sialis) that I fired a charge of shot at it, it seemed 
to be hit on the head for at once it fluttered and began to soar 
straight up. When about a hundred feet up it was suddenly 
attacked by a Kingbird (Z'yrannus tyrannus) which seized it by the 
neck and fluttered downward with it, retaining its hold till both 
were close to my feec when the Kingbird flew off and I captured the 
Bluebird in my insect net. 

95. Another Yellow-billed Cuckoo.—On July 29, at Wells’ 
Hill, North Toronto, I shot another Yellow-billed Cuckoo (Coccyzus 
americanus).—GEORGE EH, ATKINSON. 


96. Rare birds at Toronto.—A Least Tern (Sterna antill- 
arum) was shot here by Mr. Wm. Loane on September 5. This with 
Dr. Brodie’s record for Toronto, and Mr. MecIlwraith’s for Hamilton, 
makes the third for Lake Ontario. 
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97. Baird’s Sandpiper (Zringa bairdii).—Mr. Mell wraith con- 
siders this species a rare one in Ontario, mentioning that he knows of 
but four having been taken. On September 24, a specimen was 
received at the store and several others on previous seasons. Mr. 
Ernest E. Thompson informs me that on September 10, 1887, he pro- 
cured two on Ashbridge Bay, and saw several others. On September 
16, 1889, he got another at the same place, so that we may consider 
this bird a regular, though not a common fall migrant. 

98. Stilt Sandpiper (Micropalama himantopus).—On Septem- 
ber 26, we received three of these rare Sandpipers, all shot at 
Toronto. 

99. Whiterumped Sandpiper (Zringa fuscicollis).—Taken 
September 24. A late capture. 

100. Buf€breasted Sandpiper (Zryngites subruficollis).—One 
shot by Mr. Wm. Loane, September 5. 

101. Peregrine Falcon (falco peregrinus anatuwm).—Killed 
here September 25 ; stomach distended with grasshoppers. 

102. Fall birds.—Night-hawk (Chordeiles virginianus) last seen 
September 30; Rusty Grakle (Scolecophagus carolinus) shot on Don 
Flats September 30; Sparrow Hawks (Falco sparverius:, Broad- 
winged Hawks (Suteo latissimus), and Sharpshins (Accipiter velox) 
very abundant, October 1 ; the stomachs of nearly all these last were 
full of grasshoppers. 

103. Late nesting of Cuckoo.—On August 12,1 found the 
nest of a Black-billed Cuckoo (Coccyzus erythropthalmus) in Rosedale, 
North Toronto ; it contained two eggs.—James R. Tourston. 


104. Fall Migrants.—On September 28, I collected one Black- 
throated Blue Warbler (Dendroica cerulescens), and on the 22nd, 
one Winter Wren (Troglodytes hiemalis) ; on September 28, strag- 
gling flocks of White-crowned (Zonotrichia leucophrys), White- 
throated (Z. albicollis), Swamp (Melospiza georgiana), Song (M. 
Fasciata) andVesper (Povcetes gramineus) Sparrows; also Myrtle 
Warblers (Dendroica coronata) and Vireos, were observed moving 
southward.—HusBert H. Brown. 


(Fifteenth Meeting, October 15, 1889). 


105. Last Migrants.—October 3, I shot a Solitary Vireo (Vireo 
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solitarius) on Spadina Avenue, Toronto ; on October 5, noted the 
last White-crowned Sparrow (Zonotrichia leucophrys) and the last 
Highholder (Colaptes awratus).—GrorcE EK. ATKINSON. 


106. Fall Migrants, etc.— On October 7, I collected one 
Pigeon Hawk (falco columbarius) ; one Swamp Sparrow (Melospiza 
georgiana) found dead on the street ; and one Brown Creeper (Certhia 
Jamiliaris americana). On October 10, I shot one Snowbird (Plect- 
rophenax nivalis) out of a flock of four on the sandbar.—HusBert H. 
Brown. 


107. General Notes.—On October 10, we received at Mr. 
Cross’ store :—one Horned Ow] (Bubo virginianus) shot near Toronto 
its stomach contained one Deer-mouse (Hesperomys leucopus). Also 
four Short-eared Owls (Asio accipitrinus), one Barred Owl (Syrnium 
nebulosum), several Saw-whets (yctala acadica), and one Wood Duck 
(Aix sponsa). On October 11, one Redtailed Hawk (Buteo borealis), 
its stomach contained several field mice (Arvicola riparius) ; one 
Sharpshin (Accipiter velox) ; one American Pipit (Anthus pensilvan- 
icus), shot on the Island out of a large flock with Shorelarks. On 
the 12th, large numbers of Gulls were observed gathering about the 
Bay as usual to winter. On October 14, a male Goshawk (Accipiter 
atricapillus) in immature plumage, was taken. 

108. Cooper’s Hawk at Toronto.—On October 12, I re- 
ceived a fine hawk that had been disabled by flying against the wires 
in the city. It proved to be a male Accipiter cooperi, the first of the 
species ever observed in Toronto or vicinity by any of our members.— 
James R. THurston. 


(Sixteenth Meeting, Ovtober 29, 1889). 


109. Northern Shrike arrived.— While at Lorne Park, Peel 
County, Ont., on October 19, I noticed a northern Shrike (Lanius 
borealis) the first observed this fall. It was in the immature plumage, 
and was pursued at a respectful distance by a flock of noisy Chicadees 
(Parus articapillus) of which, however, it took no notice so far as I 
could see.—ErnNEst E. Tompson. 
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110. General notes.—On October 19, we received at Mr. 
Cross’ store:—two Barred Owls (Syrnium nebulosum) and one 
Sereech Owl (Megascops asio) from near Toronto. 

111. Spruce Partridge in Haliburton County. — On 
October 19, we received one of this species (Dendragapus canadensis) 
from Haliburton. 

112. October 22.—Received at the store one Black Hawk 
(Archibuteo lagopus sancti-johannis), one Redshouldered Hawk (Buteo 
Tineatus), one Screech Owl (Megascops asio), one Blackheart Sand- 
piper (Tringa alpina pacifica) all taken at Toronto. 

113. October 23.—Received from Colborne, one Richardson’s 
Owl (Wyctala tengmalmi richardsoni). 

114. October 24.—Received a Bald Eagle (Haliaétos leucoceph- 
alus) shot on the 5th concession of York, W. 

115. October 25.—Received Green-winged Teal (Anas carolin- 
ensis), one Wilson’s Snipe (Gallinago delicata), shot at Toronto. 

116. October 26.—Received a Spruce Partridge (Dendragapus 
canadensis) from Haliburton and one Black Duck (Anas obscwra) 
from Toronto. 

117. Oct. 29. Great Gray Owl.—A fine specimen of this 
northern bird ( Ulula cinerea) was sent to day to the store from North 
Bay, Lake Nipissing. Its stomach contained, one entire Shrew—ap- 
parently Sorex cooperi, and the remains of some field mice (Arvicola 
riparius ?).— James R. THuRSTON. 


118. Fox Sparrow arrived.—On Oct. 26, while at Well’s 
Hill, North Toronto, I shot a Fox Sparrow (Passerella wliaca)- 
This is the only specimen reported this year.—Grorce HK. ATKINSON. 


119. Fall migration and habits of the Pine Linnet or 
Siskin.—On October 2, I observed three Pine Linnets (Spinus 
pinus), the first of the season. They were flying high in the air near 
Springfield, on the Credit. Their numbers increased in this neighbor 
hood through October, and now, October 29, the species is extremely 
abundant. They are observed chiefly in flocks of various sizes among 
the silver-birch trees on whose catkins principally, they subsist at this 
season. While on the wing each member of the flock utters its loud 
twitter, so that the presence of the birds is noticeable from a great 
distance ; but as soon as they alight, each one sets about collecting 
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food, in silence, and usually no sound is uttered by them until some 
member of the company takes wing to reach a more inviting bunch of 
catkins, and utters his chirrup, as he does so. The Pigeon Falcon 
(Falco columbarius) seems to be their chief enemy at this time ; one 
of the species was observed darting after a flock of the Linnets on 
October 28.—Ernest EH. Tompson. 


(Seventeenth Meeting, November 12, 1889). 


120. Purple Sandpiper at Toronto.—A specimen of this 
species (772nga maritima) was brought into my store. It was killed 
on Toronto Bay, October 30. This makes the second record for 
Ontario, the other being that in McIlwraith’s Birds of Ontario. 

121. Double-crested Cormorant.—aA specimen of Phala- 
crocorax dilophus, shot near Toronto was brought to me October 31. 

122. Cinereus Owl.—A specimen of Syrniwm cinerewm, reached 
me from Powassan, Muskoka. Its stomach was distended with 
Arvicolae. 

123. Winter birds.—The following winter birds have been 
observed already :—Archibuteo lagopus sanctijohannis, October 31, 
and twice since, both black and buff phases; Nyctala tengmalmi 
richardsoni, November 8; Nyctea nyctea, November 8, this, like the 
Great Gray Owl, seems unusually numerous this year; also taken 
November 9. Urinator lumme, Larus franklinii, Larus philadelphia, 
and Larus delawarensis, taken November 11, at Toronto.—Wm. 
Cross. 


124. Horned Owl devouring skunk.—The stomach here- 
with shown is that of a Bubo virginianus, and is crammed with the 
flesh of a skunk, which doubtless to judge from the odor of the 
feathers was killed by the Owl itself. 

125. General notes.—On November 8, I observed the following 
species, Northern Shrike (Lanius borealis) ; Bluebird, male, (Sialia 
sialis) ; and White-breasted Nuthatch (Sitta carolinensis).—J AMES 
R. TuHurston. 


126. Winter-birds arriving.—On November 8, I shot three 
Redpolls (Acanthis linaria) in Rosedale, and on the 9th I saw a 
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Snowy Owl (NVyctea nyctea) sitting on the top of a flagstaff at the 
corner of Yonge and Wellesley Streets, in the city.—J. B. Wruirams. 


127. Late summer birds.—On November 8, I shot a male 
Canada Flycatcher (Sylvania canadensis) ; on the 10th I saw a flock 
of Red-shouldered Blackbirds (Agelaius phoeniceus).— Joun Epmonps. 


128. Migrants.—On November 3, I saw two Hermit Thrushes, 
(Turdus aonalaschkae pollasii) ; and one Bronze Blackbird ( Qwiscalus 
purpureus ceneus).— GEORGE EK. ATKINSON. 


(Highteenth Meeting, December 10, 1889). 


129. A late Plover.—On November 9, I collected a specimen 
of Golden Plover (Charadrius dominica) on the Ashbridge sand-bar, 
it was in good condition and apparentiy in full possession of all its 
powers.—JoHn Epmonps. 


130. Pine Grosbeaks, arrived.—While at Georgetown in 
the County of Halton, on November 15, I noted a small flock of 
Pinicola enucleator feeding on the berries of the mountain ash.— 
Wm. Bropie. 


131. A late Towhee.—I collected a male Pipilo erythropthal- 
mus, on the Don Flats, November 16 ; it was in good condition. 
Mr. Thompson informs me that the bulk of this species went south 
during the first week of October. 

132. King Hider at Toronto.—A fine male specimen of 
Somateria spectabilis was collected in Toronto Bay, November 25. 
This is the first positive record of the species for the Province. 

133. Great Gray Owls.—A second specimen of Syrnium 
cinereum was received from the Nipissing region on the 22nd of 
November ; and on December 2, [ received a specimen that had been 
shot at Victoria Park near Toronto; on December 7, I received an- 
other from Lorne Park, Peel County, Ontario ; and on December 4, 
another from Port Arthur. This species is more abundant this year’ 
than ever I have known it before; a taxidermist in Quebec in- 
forms me that he has received nearly a dozen this winter already, 
which is more than he obtained in the previous seven years that he 
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has been in business. I can say much the same myself, for this year 
already I have had six fine specimens more than all put together that 
I have had in the previous years I have been in Toronto. 


134, A flock of Short-eared Owls.—A flock of over fifty of 
this species (Asi0 accipitrinus) was seen on the sand-bar of Ash- 
bridge Bay, December 5. Seven specimens were killed at three 
shots and brought to me. 

135. Razor-billed Auk at Toronto.—The capture of this 
species (Alea torda), on Toronto Bay on December 10, is one of the 
most interesting bird events of this fall. The specimen answers exactly 
to the description in Ridgway’s ‘ Manual,” except that it has the white 
line from the eye to the base of the culmen, and this should be absent 
at this season. The following are the measurements :—length, 16} 
inches ; extent, 252; wing, 74; tail, 34; tarsus, 14; culmen, 11; 
depth of bill, 3. Back, black; secondaries, tipped with white ; 
under parts, pure white ; space behind the eve, dusky white. 

136. Snowy Owls.—This species (Wyctea nyctea) is very plenti- 
ful this year, eighteen having been brought to me already. I have 
been struck by the fact, not generally known I believe, that this bird 
has “horns” or “ears.” I‘ have paid particular attention to this fact. 
this season, and find that the feathers of the horns are fully one-eighth 
of an inch longer than the surrounding feathers, and very much 
darker in colouring or spots. JI find them in every specimen I ex- 
amine, though they may easily escape notice in a dried skin. Three 
of my specimens were collected on Toronto Island on December 10, 
and all were from the neighborhood of Toronto city. 

137. General notes.—The following have been received at the 
store since last meeting :—Lophodytes cucullatus, male, Toronto, 
November 9; Bubo virginianus, Davisville, November 22; another, 
Harrietsville, December 5; MVyctala acadica, Todmorden, December 
10; Falco columbarius, male, Ashbridge Bay, December 6; a pair 
of Ceophleus pileatus, male and female from Haliburton, November 
29; Picoides arcticus, from Parry Sound, December 2; Pinicola 
enucleator, Wells’ Hill, Toronto, December 3; Lanius borealis, 
Toronto, December 10, remarkable for the dull faded brown of its 
plumage.—Wm. Cross. 


138. White-breasted Nuthatch, wintering at Toronto. 
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—On December 1, I observed a pair of this species (Sitta carolinensis), 
and make record of the same as the question of their wintering here 
has been raised.—J. B. Wiu1ams. 


(Nineteenth Meeting, December 31, 1889). 


139. Pine Grosbeaks at Toronto.—December 23, met with 
a flock of nine or ten Pine Grosbeaks (Pinicola enucleator) ; three or 
four were males ; procured a male and female; when fired at, the 
flock flew away uttering a shrill cry. They were in the woods north 
of Rosedale. It is five years since I last met with any close to the 
city. 

140. Nuthatch wintering.—December 19, saw two White- 
breasted Nuthatches (Sitia carolinensis) in Queen’s Park.—J. B. 
WILLIAMS. 


141. Bohemian Waxwing at Toronto.—On Parliament 
Street, December 22, I saw one of this species (Ampelis garrulus) 
feeding on the berries of the mountain ash. 

142. Shrike capturing Goldfinch.—In Rosedale on Dec. 
15, I watched a Shrike (Lanius borealis) in pursuit of a Goldfinch 
(Spinus tristis) ; it captured the latter on the wing and disappeared 
with it into the bushes.—James R. Tuurston. 


143. Flicker wintering in Ontario.—A specimen of Colaptes 
auratus, shot at Chatham a few days ago, has come into my posses- 
sion. 

i44. Northern Shrike.—A fine specimen of this bird (Lanius 
borealis) has just reached me, it is in the clear bluish ash plumage. 
It is remarkable that all the specimens taken in the early part of the 
season, are in the dull brown stage, and those that come later are in 
the bluish. Is this due to the wearing off of the brown on the 
feathers, or to the fact that the younger birds arrive first /—Wwm. 
Cross. 


145. Yellow-bellied Woodpecker.—Reference was made to 
this species as a true Sapsucker—Dr. Brodie objected, that he did not 
accept all the current stories about its sap-sucking propensities. Mr. 
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Williams mentioned some interesting facts that had come under his 
observation, which proved the bird to be a habitual borer for sap. 
Mr. Thompson cited another similar instance and referred to the fact 
that the species arrived in the spring when the sap began to move. 
Dr. Brodie believed that the bird would occasionally be found winter- 
ing here, and read numerous records of gizzard contents to show that 
the bird did not subsist on the inner bark of trees, but that it was an 
omnivorous feeder like the Colaptes awratus. Mr. Williams promised 
to present his observation on paper at a future meeting —THxE 
SECRETARY. 


144. After the handing in of reports, Mr. Williams exhibited 
specimens of the Pine Grosbeak (Pinicola enucleator). Mr. Thompson 
referred to their feeding on the scale-like seeds of Conifers, and re- 
marked that there were several competitors for this class of food in 
the winter, and that three distinct forms of beak were adapted for 
extracting the seeds from the cone—these three are represented by 
the beaks of Pinicola enucleator, Spinus pinus, Loxva curvirostra 
The first secures the coveted morsels by main force, being a remarkably 
massive, strong bill ; the second the Pine Linnet’s, is an exceedingly 
sharp pointed probe-like forceps, adapted for insertion between the 
scales ; but the last, the bill of the Crossbill, though so odd-looking, 
is the most perfect instrument of all, and by its help the scales are 
bent outwards and the seed extracted with remarkable celerity. 
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Epirep BY THE EpiTiIne ComMMITTEE. 


(First Meeting, January 14, 1890). 
[The nomenclature in use throughout these papers is that of the A.O.U., as published in 1886. ] 


1. Pinicola enucleator at Toronto.—On Jan. 12, on the Glen 
Road, in Rosedale, I observed a flock of Pine Grosbeaks about 
twenty in number. They came from the south-west and alighted 
in a clump of pine-trees; this was about half-past three in the afternoon ; 
a few minutes previously, Mr. Thompson informs me, he saw the same 
flock on Howard Street, where they were feeding on the berries of the 
mountain ash, surrounded by a large flock of English sparrows, which 
were resenting the intrusion by noisily chirping, but not attempting any 
violence. Later in the afternoon I saw another flock, about the same 
size, flying over from the north. They were very shy, from which we 
might argue that they had been for some time in the neighborhood, 
for usually, on first arriving from the north, these birds are so tame 
as to be easily knocked down with sticks.—Joun Epmonps. 


2. Ampelis cedrorum.—While walking in the ravine of St. James’ 
Cemetery, on the morning of Jan. 1, I came on a pair of Cedar- 
Waxwings; they were perched on a tree about thirty feet from where I 
stood, in clear view, so that there is no doubt about the identification. 
I mention this, because although Mr. Mellwraith gives the cedar bird 
as a winter as well as a summer resident, there are very few, per- 
haps not more than four or five, authentic records of its occurrence 
about Toronto in the winter.—J. L. Jackson. 
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(Second Meeting, January 28, 1890). 


At this meeting the officers of 1889 were re-clected for 1890. 


3. Sitta canadensis wintering.—On January 18, while shooting 
at West Toronto, I shot a pair of Red-Breasted Nuthatches. This 
is said to be the first report of these birds being taken this winter 
around Toronto.—C. E. Prarson. 


4. Megascopsasio.—On January 19, while out collecting, I came 
on a Mottled Owl, but was unable to secure it having changed the 
charge in the gun so as not to injure it with too heavy a shot. 


5. Larus marinus wintering here.—On the same date I saw a 
number of Saddle Back Gulls flying about Coatsworth’s eut and the 
sand bar, in company with a number of other gulls.—J. R. Tuursron. 


6. Spinus tristis and Ampelis cedrorum wintering.—On same 
date 1 saw three Cherry Birds near Logan’s crossing, on G. T. R. 
also saw a large flock of Goldfinches feeding on weeds in a field near 
Chester.—J. L. Jackson. 


7. Hybrid Pinicola enucleator X Carpodacus purpureus.— 
On Jan. 22, 1890, a small-sized finch which was taken from a flock of 
Pine Grosbeaks (Pinicola enucleator) was brought into my store. As 
the bird was new to me I had it submitted to Dr. J. A. Allen, who 
says: “It is clearly a hybrid between the common Purple Finch and 
the Pine Grosbeak. * * * It is certainly a most interesting cap- 
ture, combining about equally the characters of the Pine Grosbeak 
and the Purple Finch. It is just half way between them in size and 
very nearly so in all other features.” The specimen is as follows: male, 
ad, |. 6°75, wg. 3°75, tl. 1:25 inches; general color like that of our adult 
male Pinicola in very high plumage. The red on the breast being par- 
ticularly rich; the back, wings, sides of breast and belly are nearly of 
the warm color of Carpodacus, without the slaty tints of Pinicola, and 
streaked as in the smaller species; the under tail coverts are lined as in 
Carpodacus cassinvi; the bill with its antrorse feathers is just inter- 
mediate in shape and color, but is larger than that of some adult 
Pinicolee.—W. Cross. 

8. Dr. Brodie reports that he saw another specimen of the above 


hybrid early in the season. It was in the female plumage and clearly 
observed but not collected. 


While in Manitoba in 1883, I met with a Mr. Babb, who told me of a 
strange bird that he shot in Western Ontario some years before; neither 
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he nor the local taxidermist had ever seen one like it; although both 
were acquainted with the Pine Grosbeak and the Purple Finch. He de- 
scribed it as being between the two in size and color, and he said that 
they had always referred to it since as the “Strawberry Finch.”—Ernxst 
E. Txompson. 


10. Pinicola enucleator in Rosedale.—On January 7,1 met with 
a flock of about fifteen Pine Grosbeaks in the woods north of Rose- 
dale. They were feeding on basswood seeds. I procured five speci- 
mens. On the lath, I shot a female of the same species, which was. 
sitting alone, on the top of a tree, calling to passing flocks. On January 
24, I saw several more small flocks, in different parts of the city feed- 
ing on the berries of the mountain ash, and have observed them eating 
snow at different times since. 


11. Acanthis linaria.—On January 24, I found a large flock of 
about 70 or 80 Redpolls and shot three specimens. These are the first 
I have seen since October 1, 1889.—J. B. Wutrrams. 


12. Sturnella magna wintering near Toronto.—On January 24, 
while out near Mimico, I saw three Meadow-larks. They were flying 
over an open field. This is not the first instance of the kind, as in the 
winter of 1881-2 I observed several individuals about the Woodbine 
race-track, where they remained till spring; also in the “ Auk” for 
April, 1888, p. 211 is a note by Dr. Brodie on a male Sturnella which 
was taken on Feb. 21, 1881, at Highland Creek, east of Toronto.— 
Ernest E. Tuomeson. 


13. Pinicola enucleator on Spadina Avenue.—On January 17, 
while walking around Spadina Crescent I heard a call note almost new 
to me, and looking up saw seven bi Is fly into a mountain ash tree on 
the west side of the street; folloy ng them I found they were Pine 
Grosbeaks. I took my catapult ay shot a fine male. The rest flew to 
the next tree, and I found there were two more males in full plumage, 
young male and three temzles. On the 18th I saw another flock, or per- 
hays the same, in Sir Adam Wilson’s grounds on the crescent, but could 
not procure any. On January 25th, on Bathurst Street, I shot a young 
male out of a flock of about fifty, which were feeding on the yround on 
the black ash and mountain ash seeds. The same afternoon I shot an 
adult male and a female, in Mount Pleasant cemetery ; and on Jannary 
25 I shot another male in the grounds at 396 Bathurst street, and I have 
not seen any since that day. 


14. Merula migratoria wintering.—On January 25, near the reser- 
voir, I heard a familiar but out of place call, and turning saw my triend 
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collect a fine specimen of Robin. This is the first record of its being 
taken around Toronto this winter.—G. E. ATKrnson. 


15. Sphyrapicus varius.—The specimen of the Yellow-Bellied Sap- 
sucker exhibited is a female taken in Rosedale woods on April 14, 
1887, and I also exhibit specimens of maplewood bored by her. I 
watched her for some time that morning, and found there was one tree on 
which she remained when undisturbed. On this tree, about six feet from 
the ground, she had bored about twenty holes from which sap was plenti- 
fully exuding. I sat down near the tree, and she came back, but kept on 
the side away from me. But the richest supply of sap was on my side 
of the tree, and she was evidently anxious to get at it, but feared to come 
into full view; once she came half round, then suddenly withdrew and 
ran to the top of the tree, but the temptation was very strong, and she 
came slowly down again; after a while, as Isat very still, she gained some 
confidence and would remain for a second or two on my side drinking the 
sap. Icame back again in the afternoon with a gun. She was still 
there, but I missed with the first shot, and she flew away, but I found 
her near by in company with a male bird which I procured. I returned 
to the tree, and found her there with another male, and she slipped away 
leaving her companion to be shot. I went back in about half an hour 
and she was there, but very cautious, and three times did I try to creep 
towards her before I got her. There seemed to be an irresistible attrac- 
tion in that tree, as she always returned to it as soon as I left the spot. 
Apparently she was on the look out for a husband, and was treating 
those who passed to a drink of the sap which she had spent the morning 
boring holes to procure. I find, from records, that these birds arrive here 
about the 14th of April, and almost disappear about the 18th.—J. B. 
WILLIAMS. 


16. Pinicola enucleator in Rosedale.—On Jan. 12, I went along 
the C. P. R. track eastward from Toronto, and soon came on a large flock 
of Pine Grosbeaks and following them, procured ten specimens. On 
January 25 I took my glasses and went out to make observations; on 
the way I saw two small flocks of Pine Grosbeaks, and presently after 
arriving at my former stand I saw a flock of about twenty; they came 
from the north and alighting for an instant on the trees on the hill they 
flew to an adjoining orchard and then down to the ground, along 
which they worked toward me, shelling and eating the seeds of the white 
ash as fast as they could pick them up. 


17. Corvus americana wintering.—On January 26, while walk- 
ing along the track, I saw a flock of about 100 Crows perched on a 
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large pine tree on the side of the track. I have also observed large 
flocks at Eglington, Ont., this winter. 


18. Field Mouse impaled by Lanius borealis.—It ou and Field 
Mouse (Arvicola riparius?) impaled on a thorn by the Butcher Bird 
in some small thorn bushes in Rosedale, on January 27th, but did not see 
the butcher.—J ames H. Ames. 


19. Aquila chrysaétos.—The Golden Eagle is represented in my 
store by the immense wings and claws of a specimen that was killed 
in Muskoka, August, 1889. 


20. Haliaétos leucocephalus.—A male Bald Eagle was shot a little 
west of Kingston, Ont., in August, 1889, and sent to me. 


21. Syrnium nebulosum.—Six years ago the Barred Owl came in 
numbers, since then it has been hard to obtain a specimen till this 
season, during which about a dozen have been brought to my store. 
The largest and finest was a female that was shot on the R. C. Arch- 
bishop’s Palace on Sherbourne Street. It measured :—lg. 203; wg. 13; 
tl. 92 inches. 


22. Ulula cinerea.—The Great Grey Owl has this year been very 
common in Ontario. During the last thirteen years I have handled 
five or six specimens in my business as taxidermist, and have heard 
of but a few other Ontarian specimens. But this winter (1889-90) I have 
received twenty-three specimens, and have had them reported from 
various parts of the Province. One of my acquaintances stationed at 
Barrie received twenty-six this season. They began to come into this 
region in November, and increased in numbers up to February, after 
which they became very scarce again. Mr. Thompson suggests 
that the unprecedented fall of snow in the North-west may account 
for this unusual migration of owls, as it would effectually conceal the 
swarming Arvicolw of the boreal regions, and thereby rob the owls of 
a staple article of diet and compel them to migrate. 


23. Nyctala tengmalmi richardsoni.—The Richardson’s Owl is 
equally rare in all seasons here. I never receive more than three or 
four in a year, sometimes none at all. They are usually taken in the 
fall, but occasionally in the early spring time. 


24. Nyctala acadica.—The Saw-whet is our smallest species, much 
like richardsoni onasmallscale. Itis always scarce; this season even more 
so than usual. In the fall of 1889 they appeared in great numbers 
on Toronto Island. One man assured me that he collected over twenty- 
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six in one tree, eight of them being taken alive, and as he brought six 
of them at once, I am bound to believe him; especially as several more 
were brought in at the same time by different persons. All of these that 
I saw were in the adult plumage. I have had but two in the young 
plumage. One was taken in July and one in August, both near 
Toronto. 


25. Megascops asio.—As is well known, the Screech Owl is found 
in two plumages, a red and a grey. These are said to have no 
relation whatever to age or sex. Of those taken here about 90 per 
cent. are in the grey plumage, and every one of the red ones that 
have come into my hands was a female. In July, 1889, I received a 
brood of this species. It contained three grey and one red young, 
partly in the down, but showing clearly their colors; the mother 
was red. 


26. Bubo virginianus.—The farmers who occasionally bring in 
the Great Horned Owl relate wonderful tales of the prowess of this 
bird, and of the loss their poultry yards sustain at his claws. One 
ian credibly informs me that such is the courage and strength of this 
bird that settlers in Muskoka have great difficulty in keeping a cat, 
for these owls never hesitate to attack the feline and soon succeed in 
destroying it. 


On March 25, 18389, Mr. Jackson of Maple found a Horned Owl’s nest 
in a hole in a decayed tree, at a place eight miles north of Toronto. 
The nest was made of finely shredded strips of cedar and basswood 
bark, and contained eggs on which the bird was sitting. 


27. Nyctea nyctea.—The Snowy Owl was very abundant here 
in the winter of 1884-5; since then it has been a rare winter visitant, 
not more than three or four being seen each season till this winter. 
In November, 1888, they came in great numbers and continued to 
arrive during December. In January the last of them appeared. 
About forty, as nearly as I can ascertain, were shot near Toronto this 
year; two of these were shot in the centre of the city. 


28. Surnia ulula caparoch.—The Hawk Owl has always been rare 
here. I can count on the fingers of one hand all that I have received in 
fourteen years. I know of but four having been taken near Toronto, 
one that L received from Thornhill, and three that are elsewhere 
recorded by Mr. Thompson. 

For Asio accipitrinus in flock see Proc. Orn. Sub-s. 1889, p. 20, 
par. 134, 
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In all nine species of Owl have been procured in the heart ot the 
city of Toronto. This includes all our Owls except the Barn Owl, (Strix 
Praticola) and the Hawk Owl.—Wm. Cross. 


(Third Meeting, February 11th, 1890). 


29. At this meeting so many fragmentary observations on the Cocco- 
thraustes vespertina were presented, that it was decided to hold them all 
over for a single concise report at the end of the season. 


30. Nesting of the Seiurus noveboracensis.—The favorite haunts 
of the Water Thrush are low swampy woods, or the margins of 
muddy creeks and drains. Its nesting places are, of course, in similar 
localities. Although I have been a resident of Canadian backwoods 
trom my early days, and have rambled many a day and many a 
mile through pathless wilds and was, moreover, perfectly familiar with the 
bird itself, I had never seen the nest or the eggs of this Wagtail until 
the summer of °82, when in the early part of June, being in a piece of 
swampy bush, I discovered a nest containing four eggs and a young Cow- 
bird just hatched. The nest was in a hole in a large turned-up root of a 
tree, under which was a large pool of water into which the bird jumped 
when flushed from the nest. Her exit from the pocl and her disappear- 
ance among some brushwood were, however, but the work of a moment, 
and while I was examining the nest she returned and I became certain 
of her identity, otherwise I would have taken the nest for that of a Junco, 
so much did it and the eggs resemble those of that bird. On May 22nd 
of the following year, as I was crossing a piece of swamp or wild-wood, I 
noticed, near the root of a fallen tree, a Water Thrush, which by her 
notes and actions intimated that her nesting place was near. Taking off 
my boots I waded into the water beneath the overhanging root and found 
on a kind of shelf about a foot above the surface of the pool, a nest con- 
taining two eggs. This nest was composed externally of moss, rather 
loosely put together and lined with dry fungus of a small species, fine 
grass and hair. On the 24th [ returned and found that five eggs in all 
had been deposited. I took them and they are now in my collection. 
These are of a white hue, having the large end umber brown, and the 
greater part of the surface irregularly dotted over with small spots of the 
same color, Last spring I saw in the same root another nest of the same 
species containing four of its own young and one of a Cow-bird. This 
seems to indicate that, if not much disturbed, it will nest repeatedly in 
the same place, though it does not a second time occupy the same nest.— 
Wm. L. Ketts, Listowel, Ont., 1885. 
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31. Disappearance of Forest Birds, etc.—Hon. Charles Clarke 
writes me from Elora on the disappearance of etopistes migrato- 
rius, Melanerpes erythrocephalus, and on the advance of Dolichonyx oryzi- 
vorus, Corvus americanus and other species, as follows: “ April 27th, 
1885,—Our woods, alas! are rapidly disappearing and with them many 
of our summer visitors. There are young men here who have never seen 
a Wild Pigeon, and some to whom the Red-headed Woodpecker is a 
rare if not an unknown bird. The Bobolink, however, has increased 
largely with us since the disappearance of the forests; as also have the 
Crows and Blackbirds within the last few years. The English Sparrows, 
too, have greatly multiplied in our village, but have not yet extended to 
the farms in the neighborhood.”—Ernesr E. Tuompson, 1885. 


32. Nesting of. the Certhia familiaris americana.—The Brown 
Creeper has been observed in our wild-woods nearly every month 
in the year. Its general habitat is the low swampy woodland where 
there is an intermingling of evergreen with black ash timber. Here, 
also, it selects its nesting place. This is usually in some old black 
ash stub, where the small flakes of bark have become partly detached 
from the trunk and curled up and which frequently projects far enough to 
afford the required room for the nest. I have, on several occasions and 
in different places seen its nesting place, but only in one instance have I 
taken its nest with eggs. This was in the early part of May, 1878, 
at which time I was out in North Wallace on a farm where I had previ- 
ously resided for a number of years, when | observed a pair of these birds 
busily engaged at nest-building. The place was on the margin of a 
beaver meadow, and the nesting site between a piece of bark and the 
trunk of a hemlock tree, nearly twenty feet from the ground. The 
female collected and placed in position all the material of the nest, but 
her partner seemed to think that he was giving her much assistance by 
following her to and from the nesting place and running up and around 
the trees and old logs from which she collected the materials, at the same 
time warbling his little ditty ina pleasing manner. Rough pieces of 
cedar bark formed the foundation of the nest, then dry fibrous woody 
matter composed the main part of the structure, which was completed by 
a warm lining of hair. Some ten days afterwards I again visited the 
place, but had some difliculty in reaching the nest, the lower part of the 
tree having been scorched by fire, and the bark peeled off the year 
before. On getting up to the desired spot the bird flushed out, and I 
found in the nest six eggs which I took, and in preparing them ascer- 
tained that incubation was considerably advanced. One egg was broken, 
the other five are in my collection. The ground color of the eggs is 
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dull white with a mottling of bay dots towards the larger end, and a 
slight sprinkling of the same hue on other parts of the surface; in 
size they are somewhat more oblong than those of the Black-capped 
Chickadee. 


I might also remark that I noticed the individuals of this species 
very active during the thaw in the latter part of December last and 
the beginning of the present year, but I did not see or hear the bird 
again until the 6th of April—Wwu. L. Ketts, Listowel, Ont., 1885. 


33. Dryobates villosus and its prey.—Some time ago I saw a 
Hairy Woodpecker pegging away at a stick of dry cordwood in my yard. 
I took an axe and split the stick, and found in its centre a large white 
grub, the larva of a Tremex columba (Dru.) 


34. Trochilus colubris and Spiders.—I have captured more 
than one Ruby-throated Humming Bird with its legs, bill and wings 
enveloped in spider’s web, proving the correctness of the assertion of cer- 
tain naturalists that bomming birds prey upon some of the smaller species 
of the Family Arachnidw.—Rery. Vincent Ciementt, Peterboro, Ont., 1885. 


35. Coccyzus erythropthalmus.—In regard to erratic nesting of 
the Black-billed Cuckoo I have been collecting as much evidence as 
possible, not wishing to insist too much on my own observations. The 
three cases detailed were under the notice of several perfectly reliable 
observers, and, of course, I was a witness myself. I think you need not 
have the slightest hesitation in accepting the notes as scrupulously ac- 
curate, as anything of a problematical nature has been carefully 
eliminated. Of course, it is to be regretted that full details were 
not jotted down as the cases occurred, and it is possible that even 
now some ornithologists will not be convinced by anything short of the 
identical young Cuckoos—however, it is useless to make regrets, and I 
donbt not the young Cuckoos have long passed that age when they 
would be easily recognizable as the heroes of my story. 


The observations were made at Elora, and the statements are cor- 
roborated by my father and sister. 


The arrival of the Cuckoo in our garden was always an event taken 
particular notice of, and, as the bird was comparatively rare, its move- 
ments were carefully watched. It had a clean reputation during its first 
season, and if it did any “ hatching by proxy ” no one was clever enough 
to discover the fact, and several years passed before we were forced to 
acknowledge that owr Cuckoo had become as degenerate as its British 
relative, and losing the respectable character generally accredited to the 
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American bird. Such was the fact though, and the discovery caused 
so much surprise that the bird was more closely watched than ever. 


Case I.—A Cuckoo was noticed constantly haunting the vicinity of a 
cedar hedge, and as the bird behaved in what we considerd a very bold 
manner for a cuckoo of decent bringing up, it was thought advisab‘e to 
seek a reason for the peculiar deportment of the bird. An investigation 
ot the cedar hedge was made and a chipping sparrow’s nest found, and, 
as might have been expected, eggs were in the nest. There would have 
been nothing remarkable in the discovery had all the eges been sparrow’s 
egos, but they were not, and one looked very much as if it might belong 
to a Cuckoo. I must confess that a connection between the Cuckoo and 
the mysterious egg was, at least, suggested to our minds, and no one was 
astonished when a genwine Cuckoo did actually come out of the egg, 
although I can imagine the poor sparrow mother being puzzled over 
her child. 


Next year the Cuckoos returned, and were evidently ashamed of their 
former conduct, for a nest was built of a few crossed twigs in the crotch 
of a Talman apple tree, and in due time two young birds made their ap- 
pearance. These little fellows were undoubtedly of the same family as 
the stranger found in the sparrow’s nest the year previous, and all 
had the hedgehog appearance, so characteristic in the young Cuckoo, 


Our faith in the Cuckoo having been shaken no surprise was mani- 
fested when Case II. was observed. 


Case [.—Just in front of the house was a clump of Tartarian Honey- 
suckles, and here some little yellow warblers built every year, notwith- 
standing the fact that they had, on several occsaions, been rudely dis- 
turbed by inquisitive intruders. A Cuckoo was noticed “spying out the 
land,” and was, of course, watched and eventually discovered coming trom 
the warbler’s nest. The visit was evidently a satisfactory and reassuring 
one, as an ege was left for the warbler to take care of. If the warbler 
observed anything unusual in the appearance of the contents of the nest, 
she kept the discovery to herself, and went resolutely to work to hatch out 
a warbler superior to any of her race. When the brood was hatched one 
bird proved a source of surprise and admiration to his parents, who had to 
work without rest to supply their hungry child with tood. Their efforts 
were prodigious and might have been almost laughable had it not been 
apparent that a tragedy was about to occur, as the young warblers were 
neglected on account of the intruder. By and by, as the Cuckoo grew, 
it was but natural the nest should seem small for such an important 
fellow, as he was, and he soon discovered a simple method of improv- 
ing the household arrangements, He crowded out his companions who 
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were then carefully picked up and placed in a cottonwool nest hung 
up near by, in the hope that the old birds would look after their 
young. However, the Cuckoo required a great deal of attention and 
the natural, or rather unnatural result was that the youne warblers 
were neglected and died ina short time. During the whole period the 
old cuckoo was an interested observer of all that was going on, and 
was always to be found flitting about the nest in a restless manner, as if 
she had her doubts in regard to the ability of the warblers to take 
care of her child. The young Cuckoo learned to navigate for himself 
in course of time and disappeared eventually, but not before his 
identity was completely established. 


Case II7.—The third case is one that leaves no room for doubt in the 
mind of the most sceptical. In an orchard we discovered a Cuckoo sitting 
in a Chipping Sparrow’s nest, and the bird did not attempt to move till 
we almost touched it. It now seemed very evident that the case against 
the bird was a strong one, and when a Onckoo’s egg was found in the 
nest, the chain of evidence was complete. The egg was hatched and 
produced a tyrannical young Cuckoo who turned his companions out of 
the nest, and made himself as comfortable as possible as long as was 
necessary. Two of us saw the old Cuckoo actually sitting in the nest, 
and there was no doubt about the matter. We are informed that the 
erratic nesting of the Cuckoo has been repeated in the same orchard 
since the date referred to, but of this we have no accurate information. 


This is the evidence upon which I base my case against the American 
Cuckoo, and J think the jury will find no difficulty in finding a verdict 
of “guilty.” Of course, the ornithological lawyer for the defence will 
say these people do not know the difference between a “Cow blackbird 
and a Cuckoo!” All that can be said in reply to this is that ow Cuckoos 
were not Cow blackbirds, and if the Cuckoo is more degenerate in the 
locality of Elora than in other places, so much the worse for the locality. 
C. K. Crarxe, M.D., Kingston, Ont., 1885. 


37. Habia ludoviciana.—The Rose-breasted Grosbeak arrives here 
according to season, from May 4 to 12, the males about five 
days before the females, and leaves about September. It builds its 
nest abont June 1; lays three or four eggs, and hatches but once. If, 
liowever, the nest is destroyed, which is very often the case, because it 
is very slightly built of dry twigs, it builds again. The female sits on 
the nest in the forenoon, then the male relieves her till dark, when she 
takes the nest again. 


Althongh this Grosbeak has a very powerful bill like those of its tribe 
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which live on nuts and hard seeds, it lives mostly on insects; even in a 
cage it will not thrive unless it gets a change trom seeds to soft food, such 
as egos, meat, bread and milk, etc. But his beantiful song will fully 
repay any one who will take the trouble to find proper food for him. 


This bird effectually extirpates the Colorado potato beetle, if the 
potatoes are planted near the woods. The young are all alike in the 
brown streaky plumage, except that the males have the under wing 
coverts red and the females have them yellow. This mark distin- 
guishes them at all ages. The late young do not shed their feathers be- 
fore leaving, and the young males arrive the next spring in dress like that 
of the female, except that there is a little red on the breast. The full 
black male plumage is not obtained till he is three years old, and one 
might get twenty-four birds in different intermediate stages without 
seeing two just alike. This species moults twice each year, in spring and. 
in fall—W. A. Scaornav, Mildmay, Bruce, Ont., 1885. 


38. Junco hymelis, Pinicola enucleator, Acanthis linaria.-—On 
January 29, I shot one Junco and one Redpoll and two male pine Gros- 
beaks; the stomachs of the latter were full of seeds of the black ash. On 
February 13, I saw a female pine Grosbeak feeding on the cones of a tam- 
arack tree. 


39. Pinicola enucleator.—On January 26, I saw a female Pine 
Grosbeak, and wounded it but did not secure it. On February 7, 1 
was passing the same place and I shot a female Pine Grosbeak, and 
on examining it I found it was the specimen I had wounded on January 
26, and the bird was just on the mend when I shot it, and seemed in 
good condition, the stomach containing a few black ash seeds.—Jas. A. 
VarLuy. 


40. Lanius borealis.—On February 10, I found a dead specimen of 
the Northern Shrike. It was lying beside a fenve in Rosedale, where 
it had evidently been dropped by the shooter as he was climbing 
the fence, as there was no shot in the fence over where it lay.—Jas. KR. 
THurRsTON. 


41. Loxia leucoptera at Toronto.—On February 8, 1 received 
one male White-winged Crossbill, shot at Toronto. 


> 


49. Pinicola enucleator capture.—On February 11, I captured a 
female Pine Grosbeak with a snare on a pole, for: which exploit one of her 
companions gave me a noisy scolding. I have seen flocks of these birds 
on Huron, Baldwin and McCaul streets, where they have stripped the 
mountain ash of their berries— Wa. Cross. 
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43. Pinicola enucleator.—On February 9, in a mountain ash, on 
College avenue, Toronto, I saw a number of Pine Grosbeaks which were 
very tame; I could easily have knocked them off with a stick. On 
another tree I saw a flock of about fifty, equally composed of Pine and 
Evening Grosbeaks (C. vespertina), one of the former in red plumage. 
They were so tame they would not fly, although I killed a couple of 
them. On February 10, I saw dozens of Pine Grosbeaks in various 
mountain ash trees in the city, but only one with red plumage. 


44, Plectrophenax nivalis.—On February 8, I saw the first snow- 
birds, that I have seen this year. On February 9, in a field north 
of Bloor street, I saw a flock of 1,500 or 2,000, they literally covered 
a large field which was overgrown with tall weeds, on the seeds of which 
they seemed to be teeding.—H. H. Brown. 


45. Observations on Pinicola Enucleator.—While strolling in the 
woods north of Rosedale, on February 9, I observed a flock of about 
twenty Pine Grosbeaks. Among them were several adult males. I 
watched them feeding and found they were eating a black berry, appa- 
rently viburnum. Owing to the large quantity of snow on the ground 
they were unable to procure their favorite food, the seeds of the white 
ash.—J. H, Ames. 


46. Pinicola enucleator.—On February 8, I saw two flocks of 
Pine Grosbeaks in Rosedale, about six in each flock, and collected four 
specimens, one adult plumaged male and three females. On February 
9, I saw several more small flocks of the same species and one female 
Evening Grosbeak (Coccothraustes vespertina), in Rosedale.—-Joun 
EpmonpDs. 


47. Otocoris alpestris praticola arrived.—On February 6 I ob- 
served Shorelarks at East Toronto. 


48. Plectrophenax nivalis on Telegraph wires.—On February 
11, I saw three Snowbirds alight on a telegraph wire in East Toronto. 
This is the first occurrence of the kind noted. 


49. Pinicola enucleator.—Pine Grosbeaks have been very common 
in East Toronto, for the past few days.—O. W. Nasu. 


50. Pinicola enucleator.—On February 2, I saw a pair of the above 
species in Rosedale, and procured one adult plumaged male. 


51. Syrnium nebulosum.—On February 6, I saw a Barred Owl 
sitting on the city morgue, on Esplanade street. 
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52. Merula migratoria wintering.—I saw a Robin near the O.P.R. 
track in Rosedale, on February 9th.—J. L. Ja xson. 


53. Pinicola enucleator in the Park.—On February 10, while on 
my way to school I saw one of these birds sitting on the top of a pine- 
uttering a loud call. In the Park Crescent I saw another. On Febrn- 
ary 11, I saw several and secured one alive.—C. E. Paxson. 


54. Large flocks of Pinicola enucleator around the city.—On 
February 8, [saw a large flock of Pine Grosbeaks. I shot two and stunned 
another which I now have alive. On 9th I collected three red males, 
two young males and three females. On 10th I got three more, two 


of them alive.—Guo. E. Arxrinson. 


(Fourth Meeting, February 25, 1890.) 


55. Pinicola enucleator and Acanthis linaria.—On February 12, 
I shot two female Pine Grosbeaks, and two females and one male Red, 
poll in the Park On February 13, shot one female Pine Grosbeak and 
another male Redpoll at the same place. On February 21, I saw a flock 
of seven Pine Grosbeaks feeding on the tamarace cones in the ’Varsity 
grounds, but did not secure any.—C. EK. Parson. 


56. Pinicola enucleator.—On February 13, I went out htwie snare 
on a fishing pole and caught a young male Pine Grosbeak, and saw 
several more but they are beginning to be very shy. February 14, I 
caught another young male that was in company with a bright red male. 
On February 20, I came across two more, one I knocked down with a 
stick, it proved a male in adult plumage, with yellow markings among 
the red on the crown, throat, about the eyes and down the back. 


57. Sitta canadensis wintering.—On February 16, on Well’s Hill, 
I saw a pair of Redbreasted Nuthatches and collected the female-—Guv. 
E. Aixinson. 


58. Two Cinereus Owls.—( Ulula cinerea), were received from Mount 
Albert, Ontario, on February 12. 


59. Ampelis garrulus in Ontario.—Three Bohemian Waxwings 
were shot at Port Dover, Ontario, on February 20, and one of them sent 
to me. 

60. Zenaidura macroura.—A Mourning Dove was shot about 


six miles east of Toronto on March 24. It was in good adult plumage.— 
Wma. Cross. 


== 
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61. Otocoris alpestris praticola and Pinicola enucleator.—On 
February 15, I shot two specimens of the former. Mr. Ernest 
E. Thompson informs me that praticola is the breeding form and the only 
one found here in the spring migration. The only Toronto specimens of 
alpestris that he has seen were taken in the fall migration. On same 
day I saw two Pine Grosbeaks (Pénicola enucleator), in St. James’s 
Cemetery.—J. B. Witttams. 


62. Pinicola enucleator, Otocoris alpestris praticola, &c.—On 
February 13, I saw a flock of Pine Grosbeaks on Sherbourne street. 
On February 22, saw a flock of Redpolls (Acanthis linaria), on a sand 
bar, and a flock of Shorelarks feeding on manure at Ashbridge’s Bay.— 
Joun Epmonps. 


63. Crymophilus fulicarius and phalaropus lobatus at Toronto. 
—A specimen of the Red Phalarope was shot on Toronto sandbar on 
May 23, 1889, and a specimen of the Northern Phalarope was shot 
the same spring and in the same place. I received both specimens from 
the shooter.—J. R. Taursron. 


— 64. Stercorarius parasiticus at Toronto.—Mr. Loane has re- 
cently shown me a Parasitic Skua that he shot on Ashbridge’s Bay in 
September, 1885. The bird was mounted and in a sealed case and 
therefore not available for measurements, but a careful comparison 
with an authentic specimen in my hands satisfies me of its identity. It 
is in the dark phase of color, everywhere sooty, darker on the quill 
feathers, lighter on the crissum, mottled with whitish on the hind neck, 
back and crissum, central tail feathers pointed and projecting about three 
inches 

During September and October, 1889, Mr. Loane observed another 
specimen apparently of this species. It was not shot, but he several 
times saw it close at hand and described it as like the above but redder 
on the belly. On one occasion it carried off a Plover h: had just shot. 
The other gulls (Zarinae) seemed atraid of it and would rise and fly off. 
squawking when this one came near them. The specimen is not known 
to have been shot, but it disappeared late in October. 


+— 65. Linota cannabrua at Toronto.—On January, Mr. Loane informs 
me that he saw two strange birds accompanying a flock of English Spai- 
rows that were feeding on a pile of stable refuse near the Bay. One of these 
he captured in his net and now has it in a cage where it is doing well 
and occasionally singing. On comparing this bird with a male specimen 
of the English Linnet (No. 25143 Am. Mus.) kindly loaned me tor the 
purpose by Dr. J. A. Allen of the American Museum, I have no Lesita- 
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tion in pronouncing it one of the same species. I held the two birds 
together and made a careful comparison; in size and structure they 
agreed exactly; in color they were alike but the Toronto bird had little 
or no red on the crown, which was streaked dusky, and the plumage was 
everywhere darker and duskier; the differences fairly paralleling those 
which exist between eastern and central basin forms of Americau species. 
The question how the birds came here is not easily answered for this 
could not have been a cage bird escaped as its breast still bore the rosy 
tinge that is so soon lost in captivity. I have not heard that the species 
has been introduced artificially anywhere into Canada.—E. E. THompson. 


66. Pinicola enucleator.—During the winters of 1882-3 and 1883-4, a 
large number of these handsome birds appeared in our gardens, even in 
the centre of the town. They were first seen on the mountain ash trees 
and were busily engaged in devouring the dried berries.—Rev. Vin- 
cent Ciementi, Peterboro’, Ont., 1885. 


67. Rare birds in Toronto University Museum.—Through the 
courtesy of Professor Ramsay Wright I have been enabled to examine 
the following rare specimens in the above named museum : 


68. Gannet (Sula bassana).—One specimen, in immature plumage shot 
at Oshawa, Ontario, by Mr. A. Dulmage, in 1862. The full particulars 
were published at the time in the Canadian Journal, (July, 1862, p. 
329), by Professor Hincks. 


69. Richardson’s Jaegar (Stercorarius parasiticus).—A fine adult 
specimen marked “ Toronto.” The plumage is exactly as described in 
Coues’ Key, first edition. The dimensions as follows :—Length about 19; 
wing, 13}: tail, 5, or to the end of the two pointed central feathers, 8 ; 


beak, 14; tarsus, 12; middle toe and claw, 1%}. 


70. Evening Grosbeak (UCoccothraustes vespertina).—A male and a 
female of this species are exhibited, the male is marked ‘“‘ Presented by T. 
S. Cottle, Esq., of Woodstock, 1857.” Possibly taken from the flock 
recorded in the Canadian Jow nal (July, 1855, p. 287). However, there 
are no records to prove either that it was so or that there was a second 
migration in 1857; the latter is quite likely. 


71. Cardinal Redbird (Cardinalis cardinalis).—A fine male specimen 
marked “ Weston, Ontario,” (a north-western suburb of Toronto). 


72. Yellow-throated Vireo (Vireo jlavifrons).—A pair marked 
“ Toronto.” 
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73. Bohemian Chatterer (Ampelis garrulus)‘— One specimen marked 
, near Toronto.” 


74. Cape May Warbler at Hudson’s Bay.—A single specimen of 
Dendroica tigrina, marked “ Hudson’s Bay.” 


75. Coerulean Warbler (Dendroica cewrulea)—A pair, male and 
female adults, marked “ Toronto, 1856.” 


76. Woodthrush (7urdus mustelinus).—A single specimen marked 
“ Toronto.”—Ernest E. Toompson. 


(Fifth Meeting, March 11, 1890.) 


77. Among the letters read was one from Professor Robert Ridgway, 
of the Smithsonian Institute, acknowledging receipt of the copy of Pro- 
ceedings of the Subsection that had been sent him and remarking, “I am 
exceedingly pleased with the appearance and contents of the ‘ Proceed- 
ings,” and trust that the important records which the ornithologists of 
Toronto have begun may be continued for many years to come. The 
arrangement of the memoranda, while different from anything that I 
remember having seen before, is an admirable one, and for convenience 
of reference seems to be most excellent. Sbould these Proceedings be 
kept up, they will result in a series of records which cannot help being 
of the utmost value to science, and a credit to those who originated the 
plan of their publication, as well as those who foster and encourage the 
good work.” 


78. Airivals in 1889 at 3rd Concession, York.—On February 17, 
I saw the first Bald Eagle (Halietus leucocephalus). On March 16, I 
saw first Meadow Lark (Sturnella magna), and on May 15, the first Ruby- 
throated Humming Bird (Zrochilus colubris)—W. Squirss. 


79. First Sialia sialis at Lorne Park.—On March 1, Mr. R. A. 
Luker observed two or three Bluebirds as above.—Ernerst E. Tompson. 


80. Accipiter cooperi.—On October 12, Mr. Geo. Powell shot a 
fine female specimen of Cooper’s Hawk in Ashbridge woods, east of 
Toronto ; its crop and stomach were distended with the flesh and small 
bones of a domestic Pigeon. 


81. Asio wilsonianus.—On November 7, Mr. Powell obtained for me 
a male Long-eared Owl on the Don Flats, Toronto; its stomach con- 
tained the remains of some field mice. 
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82. Pinicola enucleator.—Taken as follows:—At Rosedale, two 
males; crop and stomach of each were full of buds and ament scales 
ot birch (Betula popyracea). January 25, by Mr. Powell, one male and 
three females; crops and stomachs contained the kernels of white ash 
(Flaximes americana), and the kernels of the berries of mountain ash 
(Pyrus americana), also a quantity of sharp sand. Mr. Mitchell winged 
and brought home an adult male which is now (March 10), doing 
well in a cage. February 1, collected three females at Rusedale. March 
1, a young male and a female secured for me on Don Flats. 


83. Acanthis linaria.—Specimens of Redpoll taken November 9 and 
16, 1889. They have been unusually numerous this fall about Toronto. 


84. Spinus pinus.—Pine Siskins in large flocks feeding on birch 
trees in Rosedale, during November 1889, also observed October 12. 


85. Junco Hyemalis.—On January 4, 1890, I procured two males in 
Rosedale; they were feeding on the seeds of Amaranthus. On February 
1, I saw a flock of about fifty in the same place; believe that they wintered 
here this year in large numbers. 


86. Passerella iliaca.—Fox Sparrow. On October 12, 1890, at Rose- 
dale, shot two fine specimens of this rare sparrow, both males. On 
November 7, 1889, I took another at Dunbar’s wood, Rosedale, Toronto. 
These are the only specimens I have seen of this beautiful sparrow and 
consider it very rare in this vicinity.—Danigt G. Cox. 


87. Pinicola enucleator &c., in University Grounds.—This after- 
noon, Feb. 21, I saw a flock of Pine Grosbeak in the Univer- 
sity grounds feeding on seeds of the European Larch. They put them- 
selves in all positions, sometimes hanging with their heads downward in 
order to get at them. I have shot five of these birds and four of them 
were feeding on these seeds. On February 12, I saw a flock of Redpolls 
(Acanthis linaria), feeding on seeds of Chenopodium album near the 
University. I procured three specimens. On February 13, I saw the 
flock at the same place again but not feeding. On February 26 I saw 
two female Pine Grosbeaks on College street, near the park; they were 
in a beach tree but were not feeding. They were very restless and only 
remained a few seconds and then flew off towards the north-west. 


88. Loxia leucoptera north of Toronto.—On February 25, I 
received a pair of White Winged Crossbills from Mr. T. H. Irwin, 
of Sharon, who says he sees a flock of about twenty every day, eating 
seeds of spruce and tamarack. On March 10, I received another male of 


. 
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the same species from the same place where they are still common.—C. 
E. Pearson. 


89. Pinicola enucleator.—Only a few of this species appeared here, 
most likely because there were no mountain ash berries left, the Robins 
(Merula migratoria) having cleared them all off before they left. The 
few Grosbeaks I saw were feeding on the buds of the larch. 


90. Sturnella magna wintering.—I saw five Meadow Larks on 
January 30, and three on February 21. 


91. Ceryle alcyon wintering.—I saw a Kingfisher here last January. 


92. Molothrus ater.—Cowbirds observed in flocks at different times 
in January and February. 


93. Regulns satrapa.—The Gold-crested Kinglet’ is not generally 
distributed _nter but found in sheltered hollows very often among 
hemlocks. 


94. Hider Ducks.—Regarding the King Eider (Somateria spectabilis), 
I think we have all been astray about it. An Eider in immature plum- 
age is a pretty regular visitor at Hamilton Bay. I described it in the 
“ Birds of Ontario,” as the Common one, but an examination of one I 
mounted long ago, as well as others obtained since, leads me to believe 
that they are all King Eiders in immature dress, Has the Common Eider 
(S. dresseri), ever been found with you? 


95. Ulula cinerea.—Not a Grey Owl has been seen here this 
winter. 


96. Otocoris alpestris praticola.—I first saw Shorelarks on February 
10; though I believe a few winter with us. The true Alpestris I have 
not seen at all for several years—TxHomas Mcliwrairu, Hamilton, 
Ontario. 


97. Merula migratoria wintering at Gravenhurst.—Robins have 
also been with us, and a fine specimen was secured by Mr. Melville on 
January 4.—A. P. Cornerx, M.D., Gravenhurst, Ontario. 


98, Loxia leucoptera at Toronto.—On March 9, while on Bathurst 
street, I saw some strange birds in McDonald’s grounds feeding on the 
ground on seeds of the spruce cones which had fallen. On examina 
tion I found a flock of about twenty White-winged Crossbills. I fired at 
them but got none, and they flew off. On 10th, 1 went again and saw 
them, but they were so shy I could not get near them. To-day I went 
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over again and was fortunate enough to secure two specimens, one 
male and one female, the latter being alive. This is the first time I have 
seen the species in city since January, 1887, when I got three specimens 
out of a large flock which were in Rosedale ravine—G. E. Arkrnson. 


99. After the reading of Reports, Mr. Thurston showed a young Coot 
(Fulica americana) .ken in Toronto marsh, August 14, 1889, and called 
attention to the remarkable spur-like appendage of the alula. 


(Sixth Meeting, March 25, 1890.) 


100. Lanius borealis at Scarboro’.—On January 15, Mr. Horsey, 
of Scarboro’, saw two Butcher-birds in his orchard. They had been 
there all winter, and were identified by him on that date-—W. Broprm. 


101. Lanius borealis killing Sparrows.—On January 25, I saw 
two Butcher-birds attack and kill a Sparrow in my grounds at Clare- 
mont, Pickering township.—Dr. G. Bropim. 


102. Arrivals at Rouge Hill —Werwla migratoria, Sialia sialis, and 
Melospiza fasciata arrived here on March 13.—M. Annis. 


103. Corvus americanus paired.—I noticed that on March 12, Crows 
were paired and preparing for nesting about Toronto.—W. Broprs. 


104, Loxia leucoptera at Toronto.—On March 16,1 saw a flock 
of seven or eight White-winged Crossbills in the city! 


105. Merula migratoria around.—Robin seen March 16, in the 
city; reported from Green River two weeks ago; in full song March 22. 
—Huserr H. Brown. 


106. Loxia leucoptera.—On March 12, I received a pair of White- 
winged Crossbills that had been shot at Sharon on the 11th! 


107. Merula migratoria in Song.—Heard Robin in song in the Uni- 
versity grounds, March 19th. 


108. Melospiza fasciata.—March 22, saw a male Song Sparrow in 
full song. 


109. Food, etc., of Otocoris alpestris praticola.—Shot two male 
Shorelarks on the afternoon of March 22. Stomach of first contained seeds 
of Amaranthus hybridus, Chenopodium album, Clover, Pigeon weed and 
one oat ; the other contained Amaranthns, Uhenopodium and oat as before, 
a few grains of sand, 
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One Shorelark that I struck with my catapult fell, and after fluttering 
about, managed to rise and fly southward in a very erratic fashion ; 
another, probably its mate, went after it and seemed trying to 
bring it again to the ground, by fluttering just in front and above it. 
They kept together like a pair of fighting Kingbirds, ill lost to sight.— 
C. E. Pearson, Toronto. 


109. Spring Notes.—On March 20, near Lorne Park I saw a Red- 
headed Woodpecker (Jelanenpes erythrocephalus). As it flew I noticed 
that the secondaries were marked also with a black spot or bar as in the 
immature birds. On March 15, I noticed a number of Shore-larks (Oto- 
coris alpestris praticola), along the road in an open part of the country 
near Streetsville, where a pair of these species breeds every year. On 
March 19, as I passed I noticed a male in full plumage and song. No 
doubt he is mated and has eggs already. Is this the old bird of last year’s 
pair, and if so where are the young nesting? Why not back to their 
native field ’—Ernrst E. Toompson. 


109. Corvus americanus mobbing an Accipiter atracapillus.— 
On Saturday, March 22, while collecting up the Don, I heard a great 
commotion among the Crows on a wooded hillside opposite my stand. 
On examining them through a glass I discovered that they were mob- 
bing a hawk that seemed to be an immature Goshawk. I failed to 
get nearer or observe them more closely.—Jas. R. Tuurston. 


110. Lanius borealis—On February 22, I observed one Northern 
Shrike on the top of a maple tree in Leslie’s nurseries, east of Toronto.— 
Jonny Epmonps. 
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116. Ornithological Papers published in the Canadian Journal up to 
1889 inclusive. 


1st Series, Vol. I., 1852-3. 
1853.—Allan, (Hon. G. W.) The land birds wintering in the neigh- 
bourhood of Toronto. March, 1853. pp. 167-72. 
An interesting paper containing notes on twenty-five species, including 
Quail, Spruce Partridge, Canadian Jay, etc. 
1853.—Whitwell (Rich.) A “Rara Avis,” June 15, 1853. p. 260. 
On a Merula migratoria that wintered at Philipsburg (Ont.? or Quebec ?) 
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1st Series, Vol. II., 1853-4. 


1853.—Couper (Wm.) Red-breasted Thrush, Aug. 1853. p. 19. 


Note on Mr. Whitwell’s ‘‘Rara Avis.” Somewhat aspersive of that 
writer’s ornithological attainments, because he calls Merula migratoria “a 
Robin.” 


1853.—Bechstein (T. M.) M. D. Review of “Cage and Chamber 
Birds, by T. M. B.,” December, 1853. p. 124. Reviewed 
by Prof. H. Y. Hind. 


Interesting extracts on Red Crossbill in captivity, 


1st Series, Vol. III., 1854-5. 


1855.—Hind (Prof. H. Y.), M.A., etc. Egg of the Epyorius. April, 
1855. p. 244. 
Description of Egg from Madagascar. 


1855.—Cottle (J.) Coccothraustes vespertina. Evening Grosbeak. July, 
1855. p. 287. 
Notes of the species at Woodstock, Ont., and description of habits and 
female plumage. May 7, (1855) ? 
1855.—Lowe (E. J.) Singular mortality among the Swallow tribe. 
Notice by Prof. H. Y. Hind. Nov., 1855. p. 388. 


Mortality at end of May among Hirundo rustica, H. urbica and H. riparia 
in England, due to starvation. 


New Series, Vol. I., 1856, Toronto, Ontario. 


1856.—Bovell (Jas.) M.D. Freaks of nature on a game towl, which 
on successive years was black, brown, white and speckled. 
June, 1856. pp. 75-6. 


1856.—Wilson (D.) LL.D. Value of Natural History to the Archso- 
logist, mentioning many birds and mammals that have been 
found in mounds, ete. Gallus domesticus, Gens Cinerea. 
Feby., 1856. pp. 191-2. 


New Series, Vol. II., 1857 


1857.—Hincks (Wm.) F.L.S. Canadian Strigidae. Names and com- 
ments on eleven species in the Toronto University Museum. 
May, 1857. pp. 219-20. 


1857.—Bovell (Jas.) M.D. The Canadian Humming Bird. Sept., 
1857. pp. 382-3. Reference to Mr. John Gould’s visit to 
Canada. His observations on TZvochilus colubris also a 
mention of Cariornis cabott. 
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New Series, Vol. III., 1858. 


1858.—Hincks (Rev. Wm.) F.L.S., etc. Review ot Sclatin Geog. 
Distrib. of Aves. Sept., 1858. pp. 459-60. 


1858.—Wilson (Daniel) LL.D. etc. Review of a Hand-book of 
Toronto, by a member of the press. Nov. 1858. pp. 502-9. 


Contains interesting paragraphs on several of our common birds. 


New Series, Vol. IV., 1859. 


1859.—Hincks (Wm.) F.L.S. Review of the “Monograph of the 
Trochilidae,” by John Gouid, Jany., 1859. pp. 47-50. 


1859.—Cottle (T. J.) F.R.C.S.B. Grus Americanus and Grus Cana- 
densis ; are they the same bird in different stages of growth ? 
July, 1859. pp. 266-8. 
Upholding their specific distinctness. 


1859.—Cottle, (T. J.) F.R.C.S.E. Capture of two birds of unusual 

occurrence in Upper Canada. Sept. 1859. pp. 388-9. Pzcus 
meridionalis and Ortygonietra jamaicencis. 

The first name is a mere synonym of Picus (now Dryobates) pubescens. 

The second item must stand as a good record of the occurrence of the por- 


anza jamaicensis near Ingersoll, in 1857, ‘‘ now in the collection of Wm. 
Pool, Esq.” 


1859.—Hincks (Rev. Wm.) F.L.S. The Family Falconidae. Nov., 
pp. 448-9. 


A rambling essay. He claims ‘‘ not less than fifteen species ” for Canada, 
but adds little to our knowledge of them. 


New Series, Vol. V., 1860. 


1860.—MclIlwraith (Thos.) List of Birds observed in the vicinity ot 
Hamilton, C.W. Arranged after the system of Audubon. 
July, 1860. pp. 387-96. 


An annotated list of 202 species, a work of sterling worth, of great value 
to science, and interesting as being the first good avifaunal list from Canada. 


New Series, Vol. VI., 1861. 


1861 —Mcllwraith (Thos.) Notices of Birds observed near Hamilton, 
C.W. Jany., 1861, pp. 6-18, and March, 1861, pp. 129-38. 


A pleasantly written rambling article,’that would have been of vastly more 
use had it been methodically treated. 
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New Series, Vol. VIL, 1362. 
1862.—Hincks (Rev. Wm.) F.L.S. May, 1862. pp. 226-7. 


Note on Anas Glacialis in Tor. Univ. Mus. and another in Mus. of G. W. 
Allan. Refers to papers on Hybrid (Mareca penelope and Anas boschas) 
published in P. Z. S., 1861, by Alfred Newton, M.A. 


1862.—Hincks (Rev. Wm.) F.L.S. Obs. * * on Sula bassana. 
* * at Oshawa, Ont., * * belonging to Mus. Univ., 
Toronto. July, 1862. pp. 329-336. 


Contains little more than the title. 


1862.—Wilson (Daniel) LL.D. Science in Rupert’s Land. July, 1862. 
pp- 336-47. 


Gossipy articles on scientific explorers of the North, with biographical 
notes on Kinnicott, Blakiston, ete. 


1862.—Morris (Beverley R.) M.D. On the power that certain water 
birds possess of remaining partially pss in deep water. 
Nov., 1862. pp. 509-15. 


1862—Hincks (Rev. Wm.) F.LS. Snowy Owl. Abundant at 
Toronto in winters of 1838, 37,39 and 753. Nov., 1862, 
p- 522. 


Letters appended from ‘‘ Strix,” and from S. Passmore. 


1862.—Taylor (F.) Poisonous Partridges. Nov., 1862. pp. 523-4. 
On two persons poisoned by eating of Bonasze, that had fed 
on certain berries. 

With comments by Prof. Hincks. 


New Series, Vol. VIII., 1863. 


1863.—Hincks (Rev. Wm.) F.L.S. Nov., 1863. pp. 462-6. The 
Struthionidae. The extent and divisions of the Family with 
its systematic position and relations. 


A dissertation on their taxonomic position. 


_ New Series, Vol. [X., 1864. 


1864.—Hincks (Rev. Wm.) F.L.S. July, 1864. pp. 230-240. “On 
the families “properly belonging to the Fissirostral sub-order 
of Incessorial Birds, and the real position of some which have 
~ been referred to it.” 


tb 
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1883.—‘ Seton” (Ernest E. Thompson.) Pediocetes Phasamillus 
or Prairie Chicken. Feby., 1883. pp. 405-12. 
A maiden effort. Full of original observations, very indifferently expressed. 


Had the writer of the article first taken the trouble to acquaint himself 
with the literature of his subject, he would have been saved much labour. 


Third Series, Vol. IIIJ., 1886. 


1886.—Allan (Hon. G. W.) Some of our Migratory Birds. Jany. 
17, 1885. pp. 87-100. 
A pleasanly written article of general treatment. He claims the Pine 
Finch (Chrysomitris pinus) as a summer resident in the neighborhood of Lake 
Simcoe, and also that the two Crossbills (LZ. americana and L  leucopera) 
‘undoubtedly breed in the pine and hemlock woods (about Lake Nimcoe,) 
and may be seen there all throughout the year. 


Third Series, Vol. IV., 1887. 


1887.— Williams (J. B.) Destruction of Wild Animals. March, 1886. 
pp- 142-6. 


Third Series Vol. V., 1887. 


1887.—Payne (F. F.) Mammals and Birds of Prince of Wales’ Sound, 
Hudson Straits. 15th Jany., 1887. pp. 111-123. 


A valuable paper with original observations on fourteen Mammals and 
twenty-six birds. 
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EDITED BY THE EDITING COMMITTEE. 


(Twenty-sixth meeting, April 15, 1890). 


Arrivals,—Totanus melanoleucus, Greater Yellow-legs April 4, on the 
sand-bar, Ashbridge’s bay. Sayornzs phoebe, April 14, Phoebe on Don 
Flats. Zonotrichia albicollis, April 14, White-throated Sparrow in city. 
Turdus aonalaschke pallastt, Hermit Thrush, collected April 14, in the 
city —JOHN EDMONDs. 


Arrivals at Sharon, Ont.—Welospiza fasciata, Song Sparrow first 
seen April 3, numerous on April 5, Sza/za szalzs, Bluebirds first seen 
flying high overhead on April 3; April 4, they began to settle down 
and on April 5, were quite common about every fence and stump. 
Sturnella magna, First Meadow Larks seen on April 3, common on 
April 5. Sayornis phebe, Phoebe, observed on April 5, quite common 
on April 7. Passerella tliaca, Toronto.—On April 13, I observed a small 
flock of Fox Sparrows in the Queen’s Park. Sphyrapicus varius. 
On April 13, I watched a female Yellow-bellied Sapsucker in the 
Queen’s Park, sucking sap from holes she had pierced in the bark of 
a maple tree. Having sucked the sap from the holes already made 
she began pecking another hole and by the time it was finished the old 
ones were filled again, and she would return and empty them. A slight 
disturbance would cause her to fly away a short distance but she soon 
returned to enjoy her favorite drink. Examining the ground at the 
root of the tree I found pieces of bark, cut from the holes, scattered 
around.—C. E. PEARSON. 


Otocoris alpestris praticola.—On April 4, I collected a pair of 
Shore Larks on the Island. The female had been sitting on eggs.—J. A. 
VARLEY. 


Tachycineta bicolor.—On April 4, I observed the first Tree Swallows 
on the Island and on April 5, I saw about a dozen at Balmy Beach. 
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Spizella monticola, Tree Sparrows, were first observed on April 4, and. 
Savannah Sparrows, Ammodramus sandwichensis savanna, were seen on 
April 12, at the Woodbine Race Course.—J. B. WILLIAMS. 


Arrivals.—April 7, Piping Plover, 4gialitis meloda. April 4, White- 
rumped Shrike, Lanzus ludovicianus excubitorides. April 7, Blue Heron, 
Ardea herodias—W. CROSS. 


Arrivals—At Ayr, Ont., 1890, Feburary 2, Acanthis linaria, Redpoll 
Cyanocitta cristata, Blue Jays have been seen here regularly since 
March 1. March 15, Merula migratoria, Robin. March 16, JZlelospiza 
Jasciata, Song Sparrow. Molothrus ater, Cow-bird. March 24, Stur- 
nella magna, Meadow Lark. Szalza statis, Blue-bird, May 7, /cterus 
galbula, Baltimore Oriole—W. PARKS, AYR. 


(Twenty-seventh meeting, April 29, 1890.) 


Arrivals.— March 25, Blue-birds, Sza/za stalis, Robins, Merula 
migratoria, Field Sparrows, Spzzella pusilla, were seen at Georgetown. 
March 31, Otocoris alpestris praticola, Shore Larks, Falco sparverius, com- 
mon at Georgetown; a scattering of snow on ground. March 31, AZerula 
migratoria, Sialia stalts, Melospiza fasciata, first seen at Lamaroux, 
Scarboro Township. The ground was covered with snow, and deep 
drifts in many places. April 2, Merula migratoria, Spizella fasciata, 
common at Toronto. April 5, Bronzed Grackles Quzscalus quiscula 
@neus, were first seen at Toronto.—WM. BRODIE. 


March 26.—To-day I saw the first ,Bronzed Grackles Quzscalus 
guiscula eneus, on Bathurst St. March 30, I saw a flock of geese, flying 
high in the air, towards the North. April 4, Observed first Phoebe, 
Sayornis phebe, Golden-crowned Kinglet, Regulus satrapa, and Tree 
Swallow, Zachycineta bicolor. April 4, Saw first Ruby-crowned Kinelet, 
Regulus calendula, Brown Creeper, Certhia familiaris americana, Field 
Sparrow, Spzzella pusilla, Tree Sparrow, Spizella menticola, Cowbird, 
Molothrus ater, Hairy Woodpecker, Dryobates villosus, Bank Swallow, 
Chivicola riparta, and secured one Meadow Lark, Sturnella magna. 
April 5, secured the first Vesper Sparrow, Poocetes gramineus, Chipping 
Sparrow, Sfzzella socialis, Savannah Sparrow, Ammodramus sand- 
wichensis savanna. April 6 and 7, no Tree Swallows, TZachycineta 
bicolor, were to be seen around the city, weather being colder. April 8, 
Tree Swallows returned. April 8,saw first Purple Martin, Progne subzs, 
Barn Swallow, Chelzdon erythrogaster, and Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 


“ 
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Sphyrapicus varius. April 11, I counted twenty three Flickers, 
Colaptes auratus, on the University Lawn. April 12, saw first 
Baltimore Oriole, /cterus gaqlbula. April 13, Zonotrichia leucophrys, 
White-crowned Sparrow, Zonotrichia albicollis, White-throated Sparrow, 
Pipilo erythrophthalmus, Towhee, Turdus aonalaschke pallastt, Hermit 
Thrush, Zurdus swatnsontzZ, Olive-backed Thrush, 7urdus fuscescens, 
Wilson’s Thrush. Passerella tliaca in flocks —To-day, April 13, I saw 
a flock of about forty of the above birds in the University Ravine; but 
they were so shy I could only secure one specimen. This is the first 
record, of a flock of Fox Sparrows, in Toronto, and the first record of any 
being taken inthe spring. They were feeding on the ground, and could 
be seen scratching among the leaves on the side of the ravine, and on 
being disturbed, they flew up among the bushes, and were off before a 
shot could be secured. I also saw another flock on Well’s Hill, and 
secured two specimens on April 14. They were surrounded by a guard 
of Juncos, /unco. hyemalts, and were very hard to approach, as the 
Juncos flying up startled them, and they were off immediately. April 
15, Saw two specimens of Carfodacus purpureus, Purple Finches, and 
two Loxza leucoptera, White-winged Crossbills, in the University Grounds; 
also saw first Dendroica coronata, Myrtle Warbler, and first Tvag/o- 
dytes edon, House Wren.—G. E. ATKINSON. 


Acanthis linaria rostrata, at Toronto.—Among a number of 
Redpolls sent to Washington for determination by Mr. Ridgeway, is a 
young male, taken at Toronto by Mr. Cross, on February 10, 1890, and 
an adult female taken at Lorne Park, November 9, 1889, which were 
proncunced the Greater Redpoll. 


Avanthis linaria holbcellii, at Lorne Park.—Three specimens,. 
one male taken March 3, and a male and female March 15, 1888. 
were determined Holbcell’s Redpoll, but they are not typical of the 
form but nearer to that than to “varda. 


Otocoris alpestris praticola, notes from Ottawa.—On the level 
plain that extends three miles north of this city, I saw, on March 23, 
seven solitary Shore Larks, and one pair, and on the open plain of 
Quinnville I saw another pair; although the weather is cold, and the 
snow is still deep; they seem to be mated and settled for the season, 
On the experimental farm I secured a male, on March 25, and was told 
by Mr. Fletcher, that several pairs breed each year, on the high dry 
knolls of the farm, and raise two broods each season.—ERNEST E. 
THOMPSON, 


Arrivals.—On Sept 23, T. Harmer, secured the first Spotted Sand- 
piper, Actitis macularia, also Tree Swallow, Tachycineta bicolor, Cliff 
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Swallow, Petrochelidon lunifrons, and Bank Swallow, Clvicola riparia. 
April 24,—Swamp Sparrow, MWelospiza georgiana, Sora Rail, Porzana 
carolina, April 27——Black and White Warbler, Mnyzotclta varia, 
Black-throated Green Warbler, Dendroica virens. April 28, This 
morning I secured a fine Meadow Lark, Sturnella magna, in a thick 
hardwood bush in Rosedale-—JAMES R. THURSTON. 

Port Sydney Observations for 1888, and 1889,.—The following 
rare birds have been observed by me at the above place in 1888, April 
7, Three-toed Woodpecker, Pzcozdes arcticus, Fox Sparrow, Passerella 
tliaca, on May 1,1 shot a fine specimen of the-latter species. May 3, 
secured a pair of Pileated Woodpeckers, Ceophlaus pileatus, May 16, Traill’s 
Flycatcher, Hmpdonax pusillus trazlli, this species seems to be abundant, 
as I have since observed a large number, several of which I secured. 
May 19, Virginia Rail, Radlus virginianus, Solitary Sandpiper, Totanus 
solitarius. June 14, Olive-sided Flycatcher, Contopus borealis. 

March 15, 1889.—Pair of Canada Jays, Pertsoreus canadensis. March 
19, Pine Siskin, Spznus cue March 22, another pair of Perisoreus 
canadensis. 

Gravenhurst Observations 1889.—May 25, Catbird, Galeoscoptes 
carolinensis, May 28, House Wren, T7roglodytes aedon, caught on nest 
which contained six eggs. September 9, Sora Rail, Porzana carolina, 
found dead on R. R. track; Least Bittern, Botaurus exilis. 

1890.—Jan 4, Robin, Werula migratoria; January 17, Male Evening 
Grosbeak, Coccothraustes vespertina,; January 19, two Pine Grosbeaks, 
Pinicola enucleator; January 8, full plumaged Goshawk, Accipiter 
atricapillus, January 29, Robin; March 11, to 28, secured specimens of 
Shore Lark, Otocorzs alpestris ; March 12, two Pine Grosbeaks, Pznzcola 
enucleator; March 28, three male Snow Buntings, Plectrophenax nivalis. 
—Wm. MELVILLE. 

Corvus americana nesting.—On April 16, I found a Crow’s nest in 
the University Grounds. It contained five fresh eggs. This nest was in 
the top of a pine tree; on the same day I got another containing four 
eggs, out of a beech tree at Greenwood’s Crossing. 

Migrants —White-throated Sparrows, Zonotrichia albicollis ; Hermit 
Thrushes, Zurdus aonalaschke pallasit and other northern birds have 
been very numerous around the Queen’s Park since April 22, migration 
is evidently in full swing.—CHaAs E. PEARSON. 


Passerella iliaca.—On April 18, at the University Grounds I saw 
several of the above rare Sparrows, I also saw several more travelling 
with Juncos on Well’s Hill on the same day and also from April 20 to 
April 23. 
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Merula migratoria, nesting, On April 22 I found two nests of 
the robin nearly completed—HUBERT H. BROWN. 


Asgialitis vocifera arrived.—On April 20, I saw first of the above 
plover at Leslie’s Nurseries, East Toronto. On same day I saw a Fox 
Sparrow (Passerella tliaca), in Rosedale.—JOHN. EDMONDS. 


The following list of birds are mentioned as occurring at Listowel, 
County Perth, by W. L. KELLs. 


Podilymbus podiceps.—Mentioned as taken occasionally on the 
river. 


Aix sponsa.—A Pair of Wood Ducks nested near there for several 
successive years, some of the young were captured. 


Botaurus lentiginosus.—Casual visitor. 
Botaurus exilis—Casual visitor supposed to breed. 


Ardea herodias.—A common visitor to the creeks and ponds in the 
neighbourhood. 


Ardea virescens.—One specimen of the Green Heron captured in 
1889. 


Nycticorax nycticorax nevius.—One specimen taken from a 
flock of five in 1887. 


Rallus virginianus.—Occasionally breeds. 

Porzana carolina.—A summer resident, several nests taken. 
Philohela minor.—A rare summer resident. 

Gallinago delicata.—A fall migrant. 

Tringa minutilla.—Generally seen as a fall migrant. 
Totanus melanoleucus.—A few seen in the spring of 1889. 


Totanus flavipes.—Sometimes seen in the fall. 


Totanus solitarius.—Common about ponds and marshy places, 
have observed it till the first week in June, then not till after the middle 
of July, when it remains till the end of August. 


Actitis macularia.—Common on the banks of streams and ponds, 
breeds. 


Charadrius dominicus.—A fall migrant. 


Zégialitis vocifera.— A common summer resident appearing in 
March, breeds. 
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Colinus virginianus.—Very rare in this locality now, not observed 
breeding for many years. 
Bonasa umbellus.—A few resident in the locality. 


Ectopistes migratorius.—Becoming rare, a flock of eleven seen 
June 10, 1885, only odd ones seen since. 


Zenaidura macroura.—One procured in 1889, may become more 
common. 


Accipiter velox.—Not common, one nest of four eggs taken May 
24, 1882. 


Accipiter cooperi.—Rather common, appearing about the first of 


April ; the most destructive of our hawks to young poultry, pigeons, and 
wild birds. 


Buteo borealis.—Fairly common in summer, arrives about the middle 
of March, may breed. 


Buteo lineatus.—Common, arriving about March 21, breeds here. 
Buteo latissimus.—Common, may breed. 


Archibuteo lagopus sancti-johannis.—Captured one specimen in 
a trap, rare. 


Falco columbariug.—Occasionally observed. 


Falco sparverius.—Common, nests in holes in trees mostly those of 
Woodpeckers. 


Asio wilsonianus.—A few have been taken here. ; 

Asio accipitrinus.— Have seen several specimens in local collections. 
Syrnium nebulosum—Commonly met with in spring, may breed. 
Scotiaptex cinerea.— A few observed, mostly in winter. 

Nyctala acadica.—Rather rare, may possibly breed. 

Megascops asio.—Common in winter. 


Bubo virginianus.—Occasionally met with in dense woods, doubt- 
less breeds. 


Nyctea nyctea.—A rare winter visitor. 


Coccyzus americanus.—Rare, one nest of two eggs taken July 20, 
1884. 


Coccyzus erythrophthalmus.— A common summer resident, 
breeds. 


Ceryle alcyon.—A common resident, nests in self-made burrows, 
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Dryobates villosus—A common resident, breeds here. 


Dryobates pubescens.—Occasionally observed at all times of the 
year. 


Picoides arcticus.—A pair frequented my farm from the fall of 
1888 to spring of 1889, one captured at Elma, in June. 

Sphyrapicus varius. 
and departure uncertain. 


A common summer resident, breeds, arrival 


Ceophloeus pileatus.—Very rare, once more common. 


Melanerpes erythrocephalus.— A common summer resident, 
breeding on the margins of the woods. 


Colaptes auratus.—A common summer resident from the end of 
March to middle of October, breeds here. 


Antrostomus vociferus.—Common from May to October, breeds 
here. 


Chordeiles virginianus.—A common summer resident, breeds. 


Chetura pelagica.—An abundant summer resident, breeding in 
outhouses, chimneys, and _ hollow trees. 


Trochilus colubris.—A common summer resident, probably nests 
Tyrannus tyrannus.—Common from middle of May to September. 
Myiarchus crinitus.—Heard mostly in May and June. 


Sayornis phoebe.—Common from first of April, to middle of 
October, mostly about water, breeds. 


Empidonax pusillus trailliitcCommon in certain woods, several 
nests seen. 
Empidonax minimus.—Common, breeds. 


Cyanocitta cristata.—A resident, sometimes seen in large flocks, 
a few breed. 


Corvus corax sinuatus.—Two pair have been observed. 


Corvus americanus.—Very common from middle of February to 
November, specimens have also been seen in other winter months, 
breeds. 


Dolichonyx oryzivorus. — Bob-o-link, common summer resident, 
breeds. F 


Molothrus ater.—Cow-bird, common summer resident, generally seen 
in flocks, 
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Agelaius phoeniceus. — Red-winged Black-bird, common, arrives 
about March 20, last seen in middle of October. 


Sturnella magna.—Meadow Lark, common summer resident, breeds. 
Icterus galbula.—Baltimore Oriole, a summer resident in town and 
country, breeds. 


Scolecophagus carolinus. — Rusty Grackle, migratory visitor, 
formerly nested. 


Quiscalus quiscula ceneus.—Crow Blackbird, abundant summer 
resident, breeds. 


Coccothraustes vespertina.—Evening Grosbeak, a rare winter 
visitor, one seen December 12, 1889, two flocks previously seen, data. 
not taken. 


Pinicola enucleator.—Pine Grosbeak, specimens seen nearly every 
winter, abundant in the winter of 1884. 


Carpodacus purpureus.—Purple Finch, common summer resident, 
nests in Balsam plantations. 

Loxia leucoptera.—White-winged Crossbill, occasionally collected. 

Loxia curvirostra minor,—Red Crossbill, flocks seen every winter, 
nest taken. 

Acanthis hornemannii exilipes—Hoary Redpoll, one pair collected 
March 15, 1890. 

Acanthis linaria.—Redpoll common in large flocks every winter. 


Spinus tristis.—Goldfinch, abundant summer resident, sometimes. 
seen in winter, nests. 


Spinus pinus.—Pine Siskin, common winter visitor, observed from 
December to April. 


Plectrophenax nivalis.—Snowbunting, observed in large flocks, 
from November to end of March. 


Calcarius lapponicus.—Lapland Longspur, a rare winter visitor. 


Poocetes gramineus.—Vesper Sparrow, common from middle of 
April to October, breeds. 


Ammodramus sandwichensis savanna. — Savanna Sparrow, 
common in meadow and pasture fields, breeds. 


Zonotrichia leucophrys.—White-crowned Sparrow, common from 
middle of April to middle of May, not noticed in the fall. 
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Zonotrichia albicollis.—White-throated Sparrow, common summer 
resident, breeds. 
Spizella monticola.—Tree Sparrow, migratory visitor. 


Spizella socialis.—Chipping Sparrow, common summer resident, 
breeds. 


Junco hyemalis.—Black Snowbird, common resident, breeds, seen 
sparingly in winter. 


Melospiza fasciata.—Song Sparrow, abundant, breeds. 
Melospiza georgiana.—Swamp Sparrow, occasionally seen. 
Passerella iliaca—Fox Sparrow, rare migrant. 


Pipilo erythrophthalmus.—Towhee, becoming more common, may 
breed. 


Habia ludoviciana.—Rose-breasted Grosbeak, common especially in 
low thick hardwoods, nests. 


Passerina cyanea.—Indigo Bunting, common on the margins of 
second growth woods, nests. 


Piranga rubra.—Summer Tanager, a few specimens seen. 


Piranga erythromelas.—Scarlet Tanager, not common, a few nests 
seen. 


Progne subis.—Purple Martin, a common summer resident, in the 
Town. 


- Petrochelidon lunifrons.—Cliff Swallow, common, nests in colonies. 


Chelidon erythrogaster.—Barn Swallow, abundant summer resident 
breeds. 


Tachycineta bicolor.—Tree Swallow, a common summer resident, 
nests in Town and country. 


Ampelis garrulus.—Bohemian Waxwing, occasionally observed in 
winter, sometimes in large flocks in spring. 


Ampelis cedrorum.—Cedar Wax-wing, common from end of May 
to middle of August, nests. 


Lanius borealis. — Northern Shrike, observed singly in winter, 
sometimes in flocks, from two to six, carries its prey in claws and beak. 


Lanius ludovicianus excubitorides. — White-rumped Shrike, 
observed from early in April to last of October, local in distribution, 
nests in thorn trees. 
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Vireo olivaceus.—Red-eyed Vireo, coramon, breeds. 


Vireo gilvus.—Warbling Vireo, not common, heard in Orchards and 
deep woods. 


Vireo flavifrons.—Yellow-throated Vireo, summer resident. 


Vireo noveboracensis.—White-eyed Vireo, one collected in middle 
of October 18go. 


Mniotilta varia.—Black and White Warbler, common, several nests 
seen. 


Helminthophila chrysoptera.—Golden-winged Warbler, generally 
observed in early summer, one nest taken. 

Helminthophila ruficapilla.—Nashville Warbler, rarely seen in 
spring, may breed. 

Compsothlypis americana.—Parula Warbler, a few noticed. 

Dendroica estiva.—Yellow Warbler, common, breeds. 


Dendroica czerulescens.—Black-throated Blue Warbler, common 
in several high woods, several nests seen. 


Dendroica coronata.—Myrtle Warbler, occasionally met with in 
‘certain damp woods, one nest taken. 


Dendroica czrulea.—Czrulean Warbler, generally noticed in 
summer, may nest. 


Dendroica pensylvanica.—Chestnut-sided Warbler, common in low 
second growth hardwood, nests. 


Dendroica castanea.—Bay-brested Warbler, casually noticed, one 
nest taken. 


Dendroica striata.—Blackpoll Warbler, occasionally observed in 
spring and early summer, also in August, may breed. 


Dendroica blackburniz.—Blackburnian Warbler, a spring visitor. 


Dendroica vigorsiii— Pine-creeping Warbler, a few specimens 
observed 


Seiurus aurocapillus. — Oven-bird, common summer resident, 
breeds. 


Seiurus noveboracensis.—Water Thrush, common in low swampy 
woods, heard from first of May to last of August, breeds. 


Geothlypis agilis.—Connecticut Warbler, an occasional resident on 
the margin of certain low woods, several nests taken. 
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Geothlypis philadelphia.—Mourning Warbler, occasional resident, 
one nest taken. 


Geothlypis trichas.——Maryland Yellow-throat, a summer resident 
becoming more common, no nest yet taken. : 


Sylvania canadensis.—Canada Warbler, met with in certain low 


2Q 


swampy woods, several nests taken, last in June 5, 1888. 
Setophaga ruticilla—American Redstart, abundant in all high 
hardwood, nests. 


Anthus pensilvanicus.— Titlark, abundant spring and autumn 
visitor. 


Galeoscoptes carolinensis.— Catbird, common summer resident 
breeds. 


Harporhynchus rufus.—Brown Thrasher, seen for the first time in 
this vicinity, July 1889, may become more common and breed. 

Troglodytes aédon.—House Wren, common summer resident, 
breeding in town and country, 

Troglodytes hiemalis.——Winter Wren, common in swampy woods, 
a number of nests observed. 

Certhia familiaris americana.—Brown Creeper, common in swampy 


woods, several nests taken. 


Sitta carolinensis. — White-bellied Nuthatch, common resident, 
breeds. 


Sitta canadensis. — Red-bellied Nuthatch, occasionally observed, 
more common in evergreen woods in winter than in summer. 


Parus atricapillus.—Chicadee, common resident, breeds. 


Regulus satrapa.—Golden-crowned Kinglet, a common winter resi- 
-dent. 


Regulus calendula.—Ruby-crowned Kinglet, uncommon spring 
visitor, not observed in autumn. 


Polioptila czrulea.—Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, occasionally observed 
in spring, may breed. 


Turdus mustelinus.—Wood Thrush, a common summer resident, © 
breeds. 


Turdus fuscescens.—Wilson’s Thrush, not so common as the 
Hermit Thrush, breeds. 
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Turdus ustulatus swainsonii.—Olive-backed Thrush, a rare spring 
visitor. 


Turdus aonalaschke pallasii—Hermit Thrush, common, breeds. 
Merula migratoria.—Robin, abundant summer resident, breeds. 


Sialia sialis.—Blue-bird, abundant summer resident, breeding in town 
and country.—W. L. KELLS. 


More Passerella iliaca.—On April 17, 1 shot another Fox Sparrow 
on Well’s Hill, and on April 19, I secured one in University grounds out 
ofthe flock mentioned before. It is remarkable that these birds, which 
have seldom been seen in Toronto in the spring, and only as stragglers in 
the fall, should come in such numbers this year, and at such an unusal 
time. 


Antrostomus vociferus.—On April 19, I secured the first specimen 
of the Whip-poor-will, and first Pine Warbler, Dendrozca vigorsi, on 
Well’s Hill; and on April 29, I saw five Chimney Swifts, Chetura pelagica, 
sailing around the ruins of the University. Migration has seemingly 
lulled for a while, and the arrivals have departed for the north, leaving 
our woods ready for another consignment.—G. E. ATKINSON. 


After the reports were taken an Editing Committee composed of Dr. 
Brodie, J. R. Thurston, H. H. Brown, and G. E. Atkinson was appointed 
to look after the editing of the proceedings. 


(Twenty-eighth Meeting, May 13.) 


Seiurus aurocapillus on Yonge Street.—On May 9, I was handed 
a fine Oven-bird, which was secured by a boy in a lane on the south-east 
corner of King and Yonge Streets.—J. A. VARLEY. 


Megascops asio.—On April 27, I found a nest of the Screech 
Owl about five miles east of Victoria Park. It was.in a hollow stump 
about seven feet from the ground and the cavity was eight or nine inches 
deep, lined with a few feathers and contained five fresh eggs. 


Arrivals.—On May 4, I observed the first Brown Thrasher, Harpo- 
rhynchus rufus, Cat-bird, Galeoscoptes carolinensis, and Oven-birds, Sezu- 
rus aurocapillus, in Rosedale-—JOHN L. JACKSON. 


Arrivals.—May 3, Ruby-throated Humming Bird, Zvochilus Colu- 
bris, Virginia Rail, Rallus virginianus. May 4, Florida Gallinule,, 
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Gallinula galeata. May 6, Least Bittern, Botaurus exilis. May 8, Long . 
billed Marsh Wren, Czstothorus palustris. May 10, American Pipit 
Anthus pensilvanicus—JOHN EDMONDS. 


Arrivals.—May 3, Black-throated Blue Warbler, Dendroica cerules- 
cens, Parula Warbler, Compsothlypis americana. 


Sparrows eating buds.—On May 13,I saw a flock of about fifty 
White-throated Sparrows, Zonotrichia albicollis, and White-crowned 
Sparrows, Zonotrichia leucophrys, eating the buds of a maple tree, in the 
University Grounds. 


Sialia sialis nesting.—On May 3, I found a nest of the Blue-bird 
in the Cricket Grounds. It had contained eggs but they were taken. 


Albino Spizella socialis—On May 9, I secured a bird which I had 
noticed around the University Grounds since May 1, but had been 
unable to secure it. It seemed a new bird in appearance, but its song 
resembled that of the Chipping Sparrow, and upon examination it 
proved to be an albino of the above species.—CHAS. E. PEARSON. 


April 30.—I received three Caspian Terns, Sterna tschegrava, which 
were killed out of a flock of about fifty, they were all females. 


Green Heron.—A fine specimen of Ardea virescens, was shot in 
Toronto Marsh and brought to me on April 30. 


May 8.—I received another Caspian Tern, which was also a female. 


Chicadees nesting.—On May 12, while at the Humber, I found three 
pair of the above Parus atricapillus, busy preparing their nests. One 
stump containing a nest had three or four holes started and left evidently 
proving too hard for the little workers. The same day I saw a pair of 
Mourning Warblers, Geothlypis philadelphia. 


Ectopistes migratorius, at Humber.—On May 12, at the Humber 
I heard a cooing in the distance and following it up I came across a 
beautiful male Passenger Pigeon, and got within easy range but unfortu- 
nately had only a charge of small shot which failed to bring down the 
prize. 


Nests found.—On the same day I saw Kingfishers, Ceryle alcyon, 
building, and found nest of Song Sparrow, Melospiza fasctata, contain- 
ing four eggs. 

May 2.—I received the first Scarlet Tanager Piranga erythromelas. 
—W.™. CRoss. 


Arrivals and collections.—April 30, I saw the first Brown Thrashers, 
Harporhynchus rufus, in the University Grounds. May 2, saw the first 
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Yellow Warbler, Dendroica estiva. May 3, secured two males and one 
female Red Crossbill, Lora curvirostra minor, at the same place. May 
4, saw first Crested Flycatcher, MZyzarchus crinitus, on Well’s Hill. 


Sparrows eating beech buds.—May 5, I watched a flock of Passer 
domesticus, eating beech buds in the University Grounds. They go in 
flocks of about 20, from tree to tree and destroy the buds at the rate of 
about 5 per minute for each bird. They cut the buds off close to the twig, 
eat the soft pip and drop the shells. On May 11, I also saw three Rose- 
breasted Grosbeaks feeding at the same place and in the same manner, 
occasionally darting out at a passing insect. I managed to secure one 
and its stomach was packed with these buds. 


More arrivals.—May 6, Oven-bird, Sezurus aurocapillus. May 10, 
Rosebreasted Grosbeak, Haba ludoviciana, Blueheaded Vireo, Vzreo 
solitarius. May 13, Bob-o-link, Dolichonyx oryztvorus, Catbird, Galeos- 
coptes carolinensis.—G, E. ATKINSON. 


Twenty-ninth meeting, May 27, 1890), 


Arrivals.—May 19, Tyrannus tyraunus, Kingbird. Sylvania pusilla. 
Wilson’s Warbler. Sylvanza canadensis, Canadian Warbler. 


Observations and collections, at Orillia, Ont.—I secured three 
Baltimore Orioles, Jcterus galbula, and several Warblers on May 24. 
May 25, secured a male Maryland Yellow-throat, Goethlypis trichas. 


Nests.—May 26, at Orillia, 1 found a nest of Quzscalus quiscula eneus, 
Bronzed Grackles, containing four full fledged young birds. One nest 
of Chipping Sparrow, Spzzella soctalis, containing two eggs, and one 
nest of the Barn Swallow, Chelzdon erythrogaster, containing four eggs 
—G. E. ATKINSON. 


Migration at its height—On May 3, in Rosedale, I saw large 
numbers of Warblers, among them were the Chestnut-sided, Dendroica 
pensylvanica, Blackburnian, Dendroica blackburnie, and one Cerulean 
Warbler, Dendroica cerulea. May 24, a Mourning Dove, Zenaidura 
macroura, was secured at Little York, also three Baybreasted, Dendroica 
castanea, one Cerulean Warbler, Dendroica cerulea, and one Cape May 
Warbler, Dendroica tigrina, were brought to me. I also secured 
several specimens of the Ruby-throated Hummingbird, Tvrochilus 
colubris, which are very numerous this season; a male specimen of 
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Ardea virescens, Green Heron, was shot at the Humber and brought to 
me on May 24. 


A new species for Ontario.—On May 18, a very interesting capture 
was made on Toronto Island, and I afterwards received the bird; it was a 
small Bittern with all the colorings very dark and blended into rich 
chestnut brown on the back. It was so unlike the Least Bittern 
that I put it down as a new bird and soon identified it as Botaurus 
neoxenus, Cory’s Least Bittern. It is a resident of Florida and Mexico, 
and is supposed to have wandered up here with our Botaurus exilis, 
during migration.—W. CROss. 


(Thirtieth Meeting, June 3). 


Another rare species——On May 23,a Gull was brought to my 
_ store. It had been shot on Toronto Island and being unlike any of our 
native species I had it thoroughly examined and it proved to be a male 
Laughing Gull, Larus atricilla. This is, I believe, the first record of 
this bird for Ontario. 


Other rare birds.—June 2,1 received a female Wilson’s Phalarope 
Phalaropus tricolor, in full breeding plumage shot at Toronto Marsh. 
Also one Black Tern, Aydrochelidon nigra surinamensis, and on May 
28, one Caspian Tern, Sterna tschegrava, and one Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 
Coccyzus americanus.—WM. CROSS. 


Coccyzus erythrophthalmus.—The first Black-billed Cuckoo was 
secured on Well’s Hill on May 28. 


Mature Accipiter atricapillus—On June 2, on Well’s Hill I heard 
crows raising a disturbance and on investigating I saw a large Hawk fly 
to the top of a tree near by. I at once identified it as an adult Goshawk. 
I fired but the charge was too light and I did not secure him.—G. E, 
ATKINSON. 


Passerina cyanea.—On June 3,I saw the first Indigo Bunting at 
Kew Gardens.—_J. A. VARLEY. 


(Thirty-first meeting, June 17). 


Seiurus motacilla, at the Credit.—On August 23, 1888, I collected 
a young female of the Large-billed Water Thrush, on the Credit River, 
about five miles north of Lake Ontario. This I believe is the most 
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northern record for the species in Ontario. Its dimensions are :—length 
5.88 ; extent, 10; wing, 3.19; tail, 2.06; beak, .51. It was in fair con- 
dition, and had been feeding on grasshoppers and coleoptera——ERNEST 
E. THOMPSON. 


Arrivals &c.—On May 21, at Well’s Hill I shot an adult female 
Broad-winged Hawk, Suteo latisstmus, and secured the first Baybreasted 
Warbler, Dendroica castanea, and a Yellow-bellied Flycatcher Ewm- 
pidonax flaviventris—H. H. BROWN. 


Albino Passer domesticus.—Since June 10, I have observed a 
sparrow, which is completely white, in company with others of its 
species, around the Woodbine Race Track, but as yet have not secured 
it—JAS A. VARLEY. 


June 7.—I received a Marbled Godwit Lziosa fedoa, and a Nor- 
thern Phalarope, Phalaropus lobatus, one specimen of Black Tern, 
Hydrochelidon nigra surinamensis, and on June 14, a full plumaged 
Night Heron, Vyctecorax nycticorax nevius,and White-rumped Sandpiper, 
Tringa fuscicollis, all collected on Ashbridge’s Bar.—W. CRoss. 


Towhee’s nest.—On May 25, I found a nest of Pzpilo erythroph- 
thalmus, in Rosedale. It contained four fresh eggs and was constructed 
of grape-vine bark lined with coarse grass. 


Coceyzus americanus, in Union Station —On May 29, I was 
given a female Yellow-billed Cuckoo, which was caught about 4 a.m. 
while roosting in the Union Station; and on May 30, I received a 
Virginia Rail Ral/us virginianus, caught in the same place where they 
had evidently gone to roost. 


Nests found.—On May 31, I found a nest of the Savannah Sparrow 
Ammodramus sandwichensis savanna, containing four eggs; two of 
the Sora, Porzana carolina, one containing six, and the other two eggs, 
also several nests of Red-winged Blackbirds, Avelaius pheniceus, some 
with eggs and some with young in. June 4, one nest of Spotted Sand- 
piper, Actzt7s macularia, containing four fresh eggs. June 7, several nests 
of Bank Swallow, Chel¢don erythrogaster, with eggs at different stages of 
incubation, and several nests of Purple Martin, Progue subzs, and Tree 
Swallow, Zachycineta bicolor. These two latter seem to have two nests 
containing eggs at the same time, as the boxes examined contained two 
nests and eggs each, while only one pair of each of the birds were 
observed. 


Trochilus colubris nest.—While collecting east of Toronto on June 
7,1 was attracted by a Humming Bird which was flying around my head; 
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on following it I discovered its nest on the bough of a small cedar about 
ten feet from the ground. The mother came and sat on the eggs three 
times while I was watching it but I could not secure her. The nest con- 
tained two eggs which were partly incubated. 


Carpodacus purpureus.—On June 14, I approached a pair of Purple 
Finches in the Queen’s Park. I managed to get close enough to strike 
one of them with a stick, and captured it—Cuas E. PEARSON. 


Bonasa nest in Rosedale.—On June 9, I found a nest of the Ruffed 
Grouse, Lonasa umbellus togata, in Rosedale. It contained fifteen eggs, 
all but three of which had been hatched and the young gone. -The shells of 
each egg had been cut around the large end and the young let out, and 
the large end turned inside the remainder of the shell, so that every shell 
was quite complete, two of the remaining three were bad and the third 
contained a dead bird. The nest was ina small depression on the side 
of aravine. The same day I found a nest of Wilson’s Thrush, 7urdus 
Jiscescens, containing three of its own eggs, and one of the Cowbird 
Molothrus ater, at the same place—G. E. ATKINSON. 


Migration observations, from Port Sydney.—The following is a 
list of the dates on which the different birds arrived here last spring, 
and a comparison with the arrivals up to April 1890. Acanthzs linaria, 
Redpoll arrived January 25, 1889, November 1, 1889, much earlier. 
Otocoris alpestris praticola, Shorelark, March 5, 1889, Feburary 27, 
1890, much earlier. Sfzzella monticola, Tree Sparrow, March It, 
1889, April 7, 1890, later. /unco hyemalis, Junco, March 17, 1880, 
April 7, 1890, later. Merula migratorza, Robin, March 22, 1880, 
April 23, 1890, later. Szalza stalis, Blue-bird, March 22, 1889, April 
25, 1890, later. Larus argentatus, Herring Gull, March 22, 1889 
March 18, 1890, earlier. Melospiza fasciata, Song Sparrow, March 
24, 1889, April 7, 1890, later.  Scolecophagus carolinus, Rusty 
Grackle, April 1, 1889, April 9, 1890, later. Quzscalus quascula 
@neus, Bronzed Grackle, April 9, 1889, April 9, 1890, same. 
Sphyrapicus varius, Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, April 11, 1889, April 12, 
1890, later. Colaptes auratus, Flicker, April 11, 1889, Aprii 12, 
1890, later. Sfenus tristis, American Goldfinch, April 11, 1889, 
April 10, 1890, earlier. Sayornis phoebe, Phoebe, April 11, 188g, 
April 14, 1890, later. Accipiter velox, Sharp-shinned Hawk, April, 
16, 1889, April 12, 1890, earlier. Falco sparverius, Sparrow Hawk, 
April 16, 1889, April 12, 1890, earlier. .Contopus virens, Wood 
Pewee, April 16, 1889, not yet come, later. Poocetes gramineus, 
Vesper Sparrow, April 16, 1889, April 11, 1890, earlier.  Ceryle 
alcyon, Kingfisher, April 16, 1889, April 12, 1890, earlier. Zvagol- 
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dytes hiemalis, Winter Wren, April 4, 1889, April 9, 1890, later. 
Turdus fuscescens Wilson’s Thrush, April 16, 1889, April 17, 1890, 
later. Ardea herodias Blue Heron, April 12, 1889, April 3, 1890, 
earlier. Regulus calendula, Wuby-crowned Kinglet, April 4, 1889, 
April 11, 1890, later. Regulus satrapa, Golden-crowned Kinglet, 
April 4, 1889, April 11, 1890, later. Passerella tliaca, Fox Sparrow, 
April 17, 1889, April 17, 1890, same. Zonotrichia albicollis, White- 
throated Sparrow, April 20, 1889, April 17, 1890, earlier. Zachy- 
cineta bicolor, Tree Swallow, April 17, 1889, April 17, 1890, Same. 
Urinator zmber, Loon, April 20, 1889, April 20, 1890, Same. Spzzella 
soctalis, Chipping Sparrow, April 20, 1889, April 20, 1890, same. 
Archibuteo lagopus sanctt-johannis, Rough-legged Hawk, April 22, 
1889, April 22, 1890, same. Sotaurus lentiginosus, American Bittern, 
April 24, 1889, April 24, 1890, same. 

Northern migrants wintering.—The following birds came down 
from the north and remained with us Wyctea nyctea, Snowy Owl; 
Perisoreus canadensis, Canada Jay; Pzcotdes arcticus, Arctic Wood- 
pecker; Pznzcola enucleator, Pine Grosbeak; Acanthis linaria, Redpoll. 


Resident birds at Port Sydney.—The following birds are resident 
with us summer and winter, Ceophlwus pileatus, Pileated Woodpecker; 
Dryobates villosus, Hairy Woodpecker; Dryobates pubescens, Downy 
Woodpecker; Sztta carolinensis, White-breasted Nuthatch; Sz¢tta 
canadensis, Red-breasted Nuthatch; Carpodacus purpureus, Purple 
Finch; Spznus tristis, Goldfinch; Cyanocitta cristata, Blue Jay; Loxta 
curvirostra minor, Red Crossbill; Loxza leucoptera, White-winged Cross- 
bill; Parus atricapillus, Chickadee; Bubo virginianus, Great-horned Owl; 
Syrnium nebulosum, Barred Owl; Megascops asio, Mottled Owl; 
Nyctala acadica, Saw-whet Owl; Scotcaptex cinerea, Great Gray Owl; 
Lophodytes culcullatus, Hooded Merganser. Our rivers are very much 
cut up by rapids around which there is always open water which is 
frequented by this duck and a few other species, which always find 
plenty of food. During the coldest weather I have seen flocks of as 
many as twenty, sporting around among the ice as contented as in 
mid-summer. 


Rare birds at Port Sydney.—Ten years ago the Red-headed Wood- 
pecker, Melanerpes erythrocephalus, was a very rare bird here, but is now 
very numerous; within the last 27 years, the Meadow Lark, Sturnella 
magna, has introduced itself, is likewise becoming common, and it is 
only three years since the first Shore Lark, Otocorzs alpestris praticola, 
appeared and has become common. The Cow-bird, Molothrus ater, has 
not reached us yet. Two years ago I collected a Baltimore Oriole, 
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Jcterus galbula, the only specimen ever collected here, and I also 
‘collected the only male and female Towhee Pipzlo erythrophthalmus, ever 
taken here. On May 6, 1890, I collected a Black-throated Green War- 
bler, Dendrozca virens, which are just becoming common. 


Nesting of Sitta canadensis, and Parus atricapillus.— Last 
summer I found a nest of the Red-breasted Nuthatch, it was dug ina 
rotten stump about five feet from the ground, and contained young birds 
almost able to fly. Around the entrance to the nest was a ring of pine 
or balsam gum, and as I saw the young birds picking at it I inferred it 
was an insect trap. I also found three nests of the Chickadee, and each 
was lined with the hair of the Lepus americana. 


Kingfisher nesting.—Last summer I saw two nests of the Ceryle 
aleyon, one containing seven eggs and the other six. In the first I 
caught the male and in the second the female, which goes to show that 
the male assists in the incubation.—A. Kay, Port Sydney, Muskoka. 


Nesting of Ontario birds.—From a paper read before the Biological 
Section May 26. 


Coccyzus erythrophthalmus.—In July 1885, I saw a Black-billed 
‘Cuckoo, fly off a Wood Pewee’s nest, in an orchard on Bathurst 
Street; and in July 1886, 1 saw another come off a Yellow Warblers 
nest in the same orchard, I got both eggs. There is no doubt that it 
was the Black-billed Cuckoo, as I shot the bird which came off the 
Pewee’s nest. 


Dryobates pubescens.—I find a Downy Woodpecker’s nest, every 
year in a dead tree about fifteen feet from the ground. 


Colaptes auratus.—I have found the Flickers’ nesting every year, but 
in May 1889, I found a nest which caused a great deal of interest. 
It contained three fresh eggs, and hearing of the strange habit of 
laying a fresh egg every morning whether disturbed or not, I took 
the three eggs and returned next day and got another, and the next 
day I got the fifth. I visited the nest regularly every morning, 
and always got an extra egg until I got twenty eggs out of the nest 
This settled it, and she left, but I saw her at another tree near by a few 
days later; she was evidently preparing another nest, this time higher up. 
I got up and found this hole about a foot deeper than the first being 
about twenty or twenty-two inches deep, it was empty so I watched 
her to see if I would get another haul but not so. Although I saw 
her at the hole every day, and got up two or three times a week I 
could find nothing until one Sunday morning July 20, I saw her sitting 
beside the hole, and seemingly pecking at something inside. I frightened 
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her off, and at the same time looked up, at the hole, and saw five heads 
come out, and then two young birds fly out. I at once scrambled up the 
tree, and caught the last one by the feet, as he was going off. In the mean- 
time my friend was engaged with one which fell in the creek. Taking a 
stick he shoved the bird to the opposite shore, and as he crossed, it 
scrambled across the sand, and then up a tree. 


Chordeiles virginianus.—Nests found occasionally on flat-roofed. 
houses. 


Chetura pelagica.—Swifts’ nests are taken nearly every year 
from chimneys, in Toronto. 


Tyrannus tyrannus.—I have taken the Kingbird’s nests occasionally 
from the tops of pines. 


Myiarchus crinitus.—I have found two or three nests of the Crested 
Flycatcher, in holes in dead trees. In 1887 I found one nest in a tree 
about fifty feet from the ground, directly over a Higholders nest with 
whom the male bird used to fight for the only branch on the tree, and 
I may say he always came off victorious, and has nested in the same tree 
every summer since then. 


Contopus virens.—] find the Wood Pewee’s nests every season 
generally in an orchard, in the crotch of an apple tree. 


Agelaius phceniceus.-—The Red-wing Blackbird nests may be 
found quite plentifully around any marsh, and I have found several every 
year. 


Sturnella magna.—Found one nest of Meadow Lark in 1886 on 
Well’s Hill, and in 1888 I found one nest on Don Flats, and in 1889 one 
on Spadina Road. 


Icterus galbula.—I found the nest of the Oriole in 1884 and 1886, 
on Bathurst Street, and in 1889 I found three near West Toronto. I 
find that this bird builds its nest with only one hole to enter, and after 
the eggs are laid she makes a second hole, and goes in one side, and off 
the other. I say this because I have found the nests with fresh eggs in, 
and they only had the one hole, while every old nest I have examined, 
and all those which contained young birds were either open altogether 
at the top, or had two holes. 


Quiscalus quiscula eneus.—The Bronzed Grackle is not found in 
the woods surrounding the city, the only chance that remains to get them 
is in the private grounds in the city where they breed in large numbers. 
every year. 
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Spinus tristis—The American Goldfinches breed every year in and 
about the city. 


Poocetes gramineus.—Vesper Sparrows’ nests are likewise quite 
common in the fields around the city. 


Ammodramus sandwichensis savanna.—The Savannah Spar- 
row’s nests are occasionally found, but not as common as the Vesper. 


Spizella socialis—Chipping Sparrows’ nests very common all over, 
but the number is fast decreasing since the introduction of the Passer 
domesticus. 


Melospiza fasciata.—The Song Sparrows’ nests are the commonest 
of all our native birds’ nests. While at Linwood, Ont., in May, 1889, I 
was standing by the gate on Sunday morning 5th, when I heard something 
flutter, and turning saw a bird come out of a hole in the gate post. On 
examining the nest I found one egg: being anxious to capture the bird 
alive, I watched the hole but she did not go back that day, and next day I 
looked and found two eggs, and on the third and fourth morning I found 
an extra egg; on the fifth morning I caught her just as she entered the 
nest, and about half an hour afterwards she laid the fifth egg in the cage 
During the four days of laying she had not sat on the eggs either day 
or night, and only for about half an hour each morning while laying. 
The same condition holds good among all the other birds I have 
observed, except one Catbird. 


Towhee, P7pilo erythrophthalmus—One nest found in a pile of brush 
on Well’s Hill in 1888. 


Indigo Bunting, Passerina cyanea—Found occasionally in rasp- 
berry bushes. 


Progne subis.—The Purple Martins breed around the high buildings 
on the main streets of the city, and are therefore hard to get. 


Chelidon erythrogaster—Barn Swallow found common every year. 


Tachycineta bicolor.—.Tree Swallows nest every year in the bird- 
houses around the city. 


Petrochelidon lunifrons.—Cliff Swallows and Chvicola riparia, Bank 
Swallows are to be found in thousands in the high banks on the lake 
shore east and west of Toronto, and in July, 1888, I dug out one nest of 
the Stelezdopteryx serripennis, Rough Winged Swallow out of a nest 
which was among the others at Long Branch. 


Ampelis cedrorum.—Find two or three every season in the orchards 
about the city. 
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Vireo olivaceus.—The Red-eyed Vireo’s nests are found occasionally 
but may be more common than supposed to be. 


Dendroica zstiva.—The Yellow Warbler’s nests are to be found 
everywhere, and every season, and are generally the depositary of the 
Cowbird. 


Dendroica blackburnize.—In 1885 I found one nest of the Black- 
burnian Warbler in a cedar tree north of Well’s Hill. It was the only 
nest of this species I ever saw here. It resembled that of the D. @stzva, 
but a little smaller and shallower, it contained two eggs which were 
marked very much similar to those of the Yellow Warbler. 


Seiurus aurocapillus.—Oven-bird found occasionally on Well’s. 
Hill. : ; 

Setophaga ruticilla.—Redstart nests are found occasionally in the 
deeper bushes north of the hill. 


Galeoscoptes carolinensis.—I find the Catbird’s nests every year, but 
in July 1885 I found a nest on the hill which contained one fully fledged 
bird, one fresh egg and one addled egg. I took the addled egg and the 
young bird, and returned in about two weeks and got another full fledged 
bird. This is the only case I have known of fresh eggs and young birds 
being found in the same nest around Toronto. 


Harporhynchus rufus.—I have found two or three Thrasher’s nests. 
among the low scrub on the hill. 


Troglodytes aédon.—House Wrens’ nests can be found in almost 
every orchard or bit of bush around the city. They build in holes in the 
side of a house or in a tree. 


Cistothorus palustris.—The Long-billed Marsh Wren’s nests are 
abundant in Toronto Marsh every year. 


Parus atricapillus—Have found Chicadees’ nests every year in old 
stumps. 


Turdus fuscescens.—The nests of Wilson’s Thrush are to be found 
every year quite common in the deep woods. 


Merula migratoria.—The Robin’s nest is about the most familiar to 
all collectors, and is by far the most plentiful both in and outside the 
city. 

Sialia sialis.—I find about two Blue-birds’ nests every year, generally 
in a hole ina tree or post, with a small hole just big enough to admit the 
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bird, but, in 1889, I found one nest on Spadina Road in the stump of an 
apple tree, where the hole was about three inches broad and the nest was 
only about three inches below the level of the hole; it contained five 
eggs.—G. E. ATKINSON. 


( Thirty-Second Meeting, Sept. 23, 1890.) 


Halizetus leucocephalus.—On Sept 15, I received a fine Bald Eagle 
from Pickering, Ontario. It was a very large specimen and had been 
seen repeatedly carrying away small lambs. 


Buteo swainsoni—A fine male specimen of the Swainson’s Hawk 
was secured on the Don flats and brought to me on Sept. 5. This is 
the first specimen I ever received in the flesh and the first record of its 
occurrence about Toronto.—WM. CROSS. 


Vireo solitarius.—On Sept. 17, I collected a specimen of the Blue- 
headed Vireo in Rosedale—WmM. METCALFE. 


Albino Passer domesticus.—On June 21, I secured an entire 
albino English Sparrow at Kew Gardens, it was a female and had been 
setting. Its color was a dark cream on the breast and a few very light 
brown markings on the shoulders and back corresponding to the dark 
markings of the ordinary specimens and the wings and tail were all dirty 
white. 


Aix sponsa. Buteo latissimus.—At Sparrow Lake, Muskoka, I 
found Wood Ducks and Broad-winged Hawks very numerous during 
August—J. A. VARLEY. 

Micropalama himantopus.—On July 28,1 shot a fine Stilt Sand- 
piper on Ashbridge’s Bar. This bird is considered very rare about 
Toronto. 

Phalaropus tricolor.—On Sept. 15, while Mr. A. Bunker was watch- 
ing for ducks off the Sandbar at the west end of the Island, a Wilson’s 
Phalarope pitched among his decoys and was secured. This also is 
considered a rare capture in this vicinity—T. HARMAR. 


Summer Collections.—June 18th, Caldris arenaria, Sanderling, 
collected on Ashbridge’s Bar; July 17, young Coot, Pulica americana, 
secured in the marsh, 

Aythya affinis—About July 21 there seemed to be an unusual 
migration of ducks and shore birds, several species of the former having 
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been secured, and flocks of Sandpipers were noticed about their usual 
haunts, and then for about a month they almost disappeared and very 
few specimens were seen. 


Larus philadelphia.—On August 4, while returning from Port 
Credit, I secured two Bonaparte’s Gulls, out of a large flock that were 
standing on pieces of floating wood in Humber Bay. 


August 20.—I received a large Ring-billed Gull, Larus delawarensts, 
and a Pectoral Sandpiper, 77znga maculata, shot on Ashbridge’s Bar. 


Nycticorax nycticorax nevius.—On August 27, I secured a 
Night Heron, on Ashbridge’s Bar. It was a female in the young 
plumage, but had evidently been incubating from the appearance of the 
skin on the belly. On.the same date, I also secured a Marsh Hawk 
Circus hudsonius, at the same place. 


On September 13.—I observed several of the Swallows, principally 
Chelidon erythrogaster, and Tachycineta bicolor, with a few specimens 
of Chivicola riparia, still frequenting the Bar. Mr. Loane informs 
me that the Swallows and Blackbirds do not migrate at night, and 
mentions that on several occasions while he was lying in the rushes, 
he saw them rise up just at daybreak, and circling round at a great 
height in the air, they-would strike off in a straight line south; and in 
the spring he has seen immense flocks of these birds arrive and settle 
in the rushes between six and nine o'clock in the morning. 


September 15.—I collected two Black and White Warblers, 
Mniotilta varia, one Pine Warbler, Dendroica vigorsiz, and one Ten- 
nessee Warbler, Helminthophila peregrina, and a female Sharp-shinned 
Hawk, Acczpiter velox. 


September 17.—Received two Golden Plover, Charadrius dominicus, 
from Ashbridge’s Bar. 


September 20.—In Rosedale to-day, I collected one Nashville 


Warbler, Helminthophila ruficapilla, and one Blue-headed Vireo, Vzreo 
solitarius. 


September 20.—I received one Buff-breasted Sandpiper, 77xyngdtes 
subruficollis, one Baird’s Sandpiper, Zvinga batrdiz, one Bonaparte’s 
Gull, Larus philadelphia, and one Greater Yellow-leg, Totanus melan- 
oleucus, from Ashbridge’s Bar.—J. R. THURSTON. 


Totanus flavipes.—On August 7, I secured three species of the 
Lesser Yellow-leg, on Ashbridge’s Bar. ¥ 


Fall migrations begun.—On September 7, I noticed the first sign 


se 
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of migration among the insectivorous birds. Redstarts, Setophaga 
ruticella, and several other Warblers were to be seen in great numbers. 


September 16.—I secured a young Maryland Yellow-throat, 
Geothlypis trichas, and a male Olive-back Thrush, 7urdus ustulatus 
swainsoni2, in the University Grounds. 


September 21.—I observed numbers of White-throated Sparrows, 
Zonotrichia albicollis, in different parts of the city, and saw two Purple 
Finches, Carpodacus purpureus, in the University Grounds.—G. E. 
ATKINSON. 


(Thirty-third Meeting, October 7, 1890.) 


Port Sydney observations.—May 7, saw Brown Thrasher, Har- 
porhynchus rufus, and Snowbirds, Plectrophenax nivalis. 


May 14.—Saw three more Snowbirds. 
May 18.—Saw a Maryland Yellow-throat, Geothlypis trichas. 
May 23.—Secured an Olive-sided Flycatcher, Contopus borealis. 


May 25.—Saw three male Towhees, Pzpzlo erythrophthalmus. This 
bird is becoming commoner every summer ; a few years ago it was never 
seen here at all. 


May 28.—Blue-headed Vireo, Vireo solitarius, also saw a flock of 
Pine Siskins, Spznus pinus, which stayed three days, and then went 
north. 


August 15.—Great numbers of Swallows migrating south, rested on 
my farm fences fer two days. Pipits, Anthus pensilvanicus, are also 
here now. They remain longer in the fall than the spring.—W. Kay, 
Port Sydney, Muskoka. 


Troglodytes hiemalis.—On October 5,1 observed the last Marsh 
Wren, in Toronto Marsh.—JOHN EDMONDS. 


Accipiter atricapillus.—In October a male Goshawk was shot by a 
gunner on Ashbridge’s Bay, as it flew at his duck decoys.—J. R. 
THURSTON. 


Migration notes.—The last week of September, and first week of 
October, migration has been at its height. Sparrows, Warblers, Thrushes, 
and Blackbirds, are to be seen all about the city. White-throated 
Sparrows, Zonotrichia albicollts, Myrtle Warblers, Dezdroica coronata, 
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Hermit Thrushes, 7urdus aonalaschke pallasit, predominating among 
their respective groups. 


Spinus tristis.—On October 5, I trapped twelve Goldfinches, between 
10 a.m. and 4 p.m. 


Zonotrichia albicollis—On September 24, I caught two White- 
throated Sparrows, and between that date and October 7 I caught 
eighteen specimens, and one White-crowned Sparrow, Zonotrichia 
leucophrys,and one Swamp Sparrow, Melospiza georgiana. The White- 
throated Sparrows are exceedingly quarrelsome or I might have secured 
double the number as directly a second bird went on the nest the first 
comer would dash at him and drive him off, and I had to be contented 
with single birds generally, where I might have secured a dozen of any 
quiet dispositioned bird—G, E. ATKINSON. 


Holland River notes.—August 15 to August 19, were spent at 
Holland River, about forty-five miles north of Toronto, and a large 
number of birds were seen, and a few secured. On the morning of August 
16, flocks of thousands of Red-winged Blackbirds, Agelazus phaniceus 
were seen near Holland Landing, and all down the river to Cook’s Bay. 
Numbers of ducks, mostly Teal, were seen as well as quite a number of 
American Bittern, Botaurus lentiginosus, and Blue Herons, Ardea 
herodias, several young Black Terns, Hydrochelidon nigra surinamensis, 
and Common Terns, Sterna hirundo, were also flying about the marsh as. 
if they had been breeding there. Coots, Fulca americana, Gallinules, 
Gallinula galeata, and different Grebes were common at the mouth of 
the river. We secured one Green-winged Teal, Anas carolinensis, three 
Bitterns, Botaurus lentiginosus, several Coots, Fulica americana, one 
Pigeon Hawk, Falco columbarius, three Yellow-legs, Totanus flavipes, 
several Blackbirds, and one Kingfisher, Ceryle alcyon, and J. R. Thurston 
secured a Coot’s nest containing four eggs—J. R. THURSTON, ED. 
DEACON, G. E. ATKINSON. 


(Thirty-fourth Meeting, November 11th, 1890.) 


Chordeiles virginianus.—On Sept. 27, Mr. J. Kelly disturbed a flock 
of about a dozen Night Hawks at Kew, evidently migrating. On Oct. 4, 
I secured a pair of Towhees, Pipzlo erythrophthalmus, at Victoria Park, 
also one male Black-throated Green Warbler, Dendroica virens. On 
Nov. 1,1 observed a flock of about eight Snowbirds, Plectrophenax nivalts. 
—J. A. VARLEY. 
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Asio wilsonianus.—On Nov. 6, I secured a female Long-eared 
Owl in Rosedale—W™M. METCALFE. 


Passerella iliaca.—For about a week Fox Sparrows have been quite 
common about the city. On Oct. 12,0n Well’s Hill, I saw a flock of 
about twenty, in company with Juncos; but on Oct. 13, I secured 
three specimens, and the same afternoon I trapped another in an orchard 
near our place. On Oct. 14, I secured three more on Well’s Hill. The 
other Sparrows are equally plentiful—G. E. ATKINSON. 


Holland River Notes.—On Oct. 17, a party of four took a trip to 
Holland River to do some collecting among the water-fowl and marsh 
birds. On Oct. 18, large flocks of Rusty Grackles, Scolecophagus caro- 
finus, were observed all the way down the river and about the shanty 
small flocks of Swamp Sparrows, Melospiza georgiana, Song Sparrows, 
Melospiza fasciata, Red-wing Blackbirds, Agelaius pheniceus, Cow- 
birds, AZolothrus ater,and Rusty Blackbirds, were to be seen at all hours. 
of the day until Oct. 31. On Oct. 18, a large flock of Bonaparte’s Gulls, 
Larus philadelphia, were seen and several specimens secured. One 
specimen of Pied-billed Grebe, Podélymbus podiceps, was secured the 
same day. Oct. 20, several large flocks of Snowbirds, Plectrophenax 
nivalis, which remained around for about two weeks roving about and 
alighting on the rushes at the water’s edge; three specimens alighted on 
the bow of our boat on one occasion while we were watching for Ducks.. 
Oct. 21, a day was taken in the bush, and several Hairy Woodpeckers, 
Dryobates villosus, Downy Woodpeckers, Dryobates pubescens, Blue- 
jays, Cyanocitta cristata, Meadow Larks, Sturnella magna, and Ruffed 
Grouse, Bonasa umbellus togata, were observed, and a few Woodpeckers, 
and one Jay were secured, but no Partridge. In the evening of the same 
day O. Spanner shot one young and one adult male Caspian Tern, Sterna 
tschegrava and another Pied-billed Grebe. Oct. 22, one young Horned 
Grebe, Colymbus auritus, two Coots, Fulica americana, and three Yel- 
low-legs, Zotanus flavifes, were secured. Oct. 23, two Pied-billed 
Grebes, one Gallinule, Gal/inula galeata, and two Coots. Oct. 26, three 
Red-backed Sandpipers, 7yznga alpina pacifica, and one Virginia Rail, 
Rallus virginianus, seen. Oct. 28, large flocks of Yellow-legs observed 
and a few secured. Oct. 31, one young Holbeell’s Grebe, Colyméus Hol- 
belliz, On Oct. 20, a flock of about twenty Geese, and Oct. 28 another 
flock of about ten were seen flying south. Besides the above a number 
of ducks were secured consisting of Scaup Ducks, Aythya marila nearctica,, 
Lesser Scaup Duck, Aytiya affinis, first secured Oct 18. Oct. 20, Ring- 
necked Duck, Aythkya collaris. Oct. 22, American Golden-eye, 
Glauctonetia clangula americana, Buffle-head, Charitonetta albeola,, 
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Ruddy Ducks, Erismatura rubida, Black Duck, Anas obscura, Scoter, 
Oidemta americana. Oct. 25, Mallard, Anas boschas, Pintail, Dafila acuta. 
Oct. 26, Hooded Merganser, Lophodytes cucullatus. Oct 27, Redhead. 
Aythya americana —G. E. ATKINSON. . 


Spizella monticola, Junco hyemalis.— On November 6, I 
collected several Tree Sparrows and Juncos, which were feeding in a 
stubble-field surrounded with trees on Well’s Hill. On November 8, 
around the Bell-buoy at Lighthouse Point, I observed a large number of 
Winter Ducks, Clangula hyemalis, White-winged, and other Scoters, 
also several Herring Gulls, Larus argentatus smithsonianus, and Bona- 
parte’s Gulls, Larus philadelphia. The first Cowheens were secured in 
the same locality, about October 11.—J. R. THURSTON. 


Ectopistes migratorius.—A young female Passenger Pigeon was 


secured at Greenwood’s Ave., on September 20, 


Larus delawarensis.—Ring-billed Gulls have been numerous about 
Toronto Bay for some time, I have secured several specimens.—JOHN 
EDMONDS. 


(Thirty-fifth Meeting, November 25, 1890.) 


Buteo latissimus.—A young Broad-winged Hawk, collected by 
me on the Don Flats, on August 23, during the beginning of migration, 
—W. METCALFE. 


Nyctala acadica.—A Saw-whet Owl was captured alive on a door- 
step opposite my house, on November 4, and came into my possession.— 
J. A. VARLEY. 


Spizella monticolan—On November 15, I saw a flock of Tree 
Sparrows feeding in a piece of swampy ground, at the Humber. 
November 23, I saw a Red-tailed Hawk, Buteo borealis. on Well’s Hill. 
—E. DEACON. 

Nyctala acadica, Passerella iliaca.—I secured one Fox Sparrow, 
on Well’s Hill, on October 25 and on November 9 I secured a Saw- 
whet Owl at Lambton.—F. TWEED. 


Antrostomus vociferus. Passerella iliaca. Plectrophenax ni- 
valis—On September 30, I secured a Whip-poor-will, which I 
consider late for this bird. October 4, 1 secured one Fox Sparrow, 
the first record, I believe, this fall. On October 25, I received a Snow- 
bird which was shot on Ashbridge’s Bar in company with a few others. 
—H. H. Brown. 
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(Thirty-sixth Meeting, December 9, 18go.) 


Summer collections, and observations.—July 9, young Fwlica 
americana, and Virginia Rail, Rallus virgintanus. August 12, I 
collected one Baird’s Sandpiper, Z7yzzga dazrdiz, and another on August 
18. This bird is mentioned as being rare in Ontario, but it has been 
common about Toronto this fall. August 15, Solitary Sandpiper, 
Totanus solitarius. August 23, White-rumped Sandpiper, Zrznga 
SJuscicollis. September 22, Black-throated Green Warbler, Dendroica 
wtrens. September 23, Black-poll Warbler, Dendrozca striata. Septem- 
ber 27, Northern Phalarope, Phalaropus lobatus. September 28, Whip- 
poor-will, Aztrostomus voctferus. October 4, Buff-breasted Sandpiper, 
Tryngites subruficollés. October 6, Short-eared Owl, Aszo accipitrinus. 
October 10, Hairy Woodpecker, Dryobates villosus. October 21, Snow- 
flakes, Plectrophenax nivalis, first of the season seen on Ashbridge’s 
Bar. October 22, one Snowy Owl, Wyctea nyctea, Golden Plover, 
Charadrius domtnicus. October 26, Winter Wren, 7roglodytes hiemalzs. 
November 16, Tree Sparrows, Szzella monticola, very plentiful on 
the Bar. September 27, Spotted Sandpiper, Acéztés macularta—JOHN 
EDMONDS. 

Buteo swainsoni.—On May 3, a male Swainson’s Hawk was cap- 
tured in Rosedale. This is an exceedingly rare capture for this vicinity. 


Pandion haliaétus carolinensis—On Sept. 15,a male Osprey was 
shot on the Don Flats and brought to me. 


Urinator lumme.—A Red-throated Loon was shot at Green River 
east of Toronto, on Oct. 4. It was a full plumaged male bird. 


Buteo borealis.——On Oct. 30, a female Red-tailed Hawk was sent 
me from Green River. 


Nyctala acadica.—On Nov. 6th, I secured a Saw-whet Owl, one 
Barred Owl, Syrnium nebulosum, and one Long-eared Owl in Ashbridge’s © 
Woods. On the same day a partly albino Robin, Merula migratoria, 
was secured in Rosedale. It was a most peculiar bird being much larger 
than any I ever handled. The following are the measurements :—length, 
10 inches; wing, 534 inches. The back was very dark and the head 
entirely white. 


Plectrophenax nivalis.—On Dec. 6, I shot one snowbird and two 
Goldfinches, Spenus tristis, in Rosedale-—D. G. Cox. 


Larus glaucus.—A Glaucous Gull was shot off the Queen’s Wharf 
on Dec. 8th, and brought to me. 


Somateria dresseri—A Common Eider was shot off Toronto Island 
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on Dec. 6. On the same date a Cooper's Hawk, Accipeter cooperi2, was 
shot on Davenport Road near High Park, where it had previously killed 
a hen. 


Lanius borealis.—On Dec. 13, a Northern Shrike was brought in 
from North Toronto.—W. Cross. " 


On the forenoon of Sunday Nov. 30, 1890, I heard a flock of crows 
making a loud outcry among a clump of evergreens in St. James cemetery, 
and thinking they had an owl in chase, I was making my way towards 
them when they took flight up the Don Flats and rested among dense 
evergreens. In this flight they passed so close that I had no difficulty 
in determining the object of pursuit to be a Red-tailed Hawk. The 
crows—as is always the case with them—were very eager in the pursuit, 
clamoring loudly, laboriously flapping upwards, and then shooting 
downward in graceful curves quite close to the hawk, whose only care 
seemed to be to elude the “brawling brood” of annoying screamers. 
Again the hawk darted off towards the evergreens on the Castle Frank 
heights, and rested as before in a dense mass of foliage, closely pursued 
by the crows. These short flights were repeated several times until the 
Rosedale heights were reached. The hawk, perhaps hungry, and know- 
ing of the whereabouts of breakfast, seemed unwilling to leave the ground, 
but by this time the crows were largely reinforced, numbering over thirty, 
and their deafening outcry was quite unsupportable. After the lapse of 
a few minutes the hawk again darted off southward, doubling on his 
former course, closely followed by a crowd as eager, noisy and eldritch as 
Tam o’ Shanter’s witches. When immediately above the drive in the 
Rosedale ravine, being at an elevation of about 100 yards, he suddenly 
swooped downwards at almost a right angle to his course with astonishing 
velocity, to within a few yards of the ground. then executing a short and 
rapid curve he darted up the ravine, and in a few minutes he was soaring 
above the trees and his outmanoeuvred and now rapidly dispersing foes. 
It was one of the greatest and neatest feats of bird flight I ever saw 
executed. The velocity was greater than that of a falling body, words 
fail to convey an adequate idea of the suddenness and magnitude of the 
lunge.—Dr. W. BRODIE. 


(Thirty-seventh Meeting, December 23, 1890.) 


Lanius borealis.—On December 17, 1 secured a Northern Shrike on 
Ashbridge’s Bar, also one Song Sparrow, MWelospiza fasczata, and one 
Tree Sparrow, Spzzella montzcola, at the same place—W. METCALFE. 
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Junco hyemalis wintering.—On December 12, on Well’s Hill, I saw 
a large flock of Juncos. Itwasa mild warmday. | passed the same place 
on December 8, but saw no birds, as the weather was cold and frosty.— 
G, E. ATKINSON. 


(Thirty-eighth Meeting, January 13th, 1891.) 


Lanius borealis. Syrnium nebulosum.—On December 25, I saw a 
Northern Shrike on Well’s Hill, and on January 4, I saw a Barred Owl 
in the ravine at the same place—E. DEACON. 


Loxia curvirostra minor.— On December 25, I secured a male Cross- 
bill on Well’s Hill, which I believe is the first record of the season. On 
January 5, I saw a Screech Owl, Alegascops aszo, on the wires in front of 
the post office—F. TWEED. 


Bubo virginianus.—On December 29, I saw a flock of crows chasing 
a Great Horned Owl on the Don Flats, and I followed it for a long dis- 
tance but could not get a shot at it. On January 9, I secured a Northern 
Shrike, Lanzus borealis, on Gerrard St. East. It had been eating a 
mouse.—W. METCALFE. 


Molothrus ater and Agelaius phoeniceus.—On December 25, a 
Cow Bird and a Red-wing Blackbird were shot north of Toronto out of 
a small flock of Cow Birds. 


Scotiaptex cinerea.—The first and only specimen of the Great Gray 
Owl was received from north of Toronto on January 13.—W. CRoss. 


Habits of Native Birds in Captivity.—One of the chief aims of a 
Naturalist is to colJect original information, and I don’t think there is a 
better way of doing original work than by having living specimens to 
study from, in as tear their natural condition as possible. To do this 
requires considerable time and trouble, but in the end you are satisfied, 
and fully repaid for your work. In dealing with birds some of the prin- 
cipal points to be noticed are, (1) Which birds agree ; few would think 
of putting a Canary in a cage with an Owl. (2) To know what food 
these birds will live on and thrive, for instance Meadowlarks, Highholders, 
Robins and Bluebirds will not thrive on sunflower seed as Grosbeaks 
do, or Grosbeaks will not thrive on small seeds as the Sparrows do. (3) 
To study the habits of any bird thoroughly I find that (1) there should 
be regularity in everything, feeding, and cleaning cages, even heat, no 
draughts ; birds can stand a great deal of cold but the hardiest will not 
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last long in a draught, (2) kindness and attention; they should not be 
frightened or caught, and if a little cautiousness is exercised your birds 
will soon know you and will not be at all alarmed when you are near. 


Bubo virginianus, Great Horned Owl—This specimen came into 
my possession in infancy and although handled frequently gradually be- 
came of uncertain temper and objected to such intimacy. However he 
still shows some affection for his owner, and when hungry screeches if I 
appear within sight, until satisfied. He has a very peculiar appetite, 
sometimes being content with fresh meat, or living birds and mice, and 
sometimes he will leave the meat in a corner of the cage until in a putrid 
condition and then eat heartily of it. When he was about four months 
old he would take seven birds as big as sparrows at one meal. He will 
eat almost anything from a piece of fresh beef toa handful of cotton bat- 
ting ; ifa mouse or small bird be given him he seizes it by the head, 
crushes the skull, and with two or three jerks it is swallowed, feathers, fur 
and all; after digestion he throws up the feathers or fur with the bones © 
and hard portions rolled up into a ball. Birds the size of a Sapsucker 
are swallowed whole, but large birds or animals are torn to pieces with 
the beak and claws. He will take a bath about twice a week in warm 
weather but not at all in winter; from November till about May, he 
hoots nearly all night and part of the day, but the remainder of the year 
only makes a sharp screech. He shows great aversion to a dog, cat or 
rabbit and whenever any of them come near the cage he lowers his head, 
throws back his horns, curves his wings, and spreading his tail will raise 
all his feathers to their full extent and walk about snapping his beak and 
hissing most ferociously ; should the animal come near the cage he will 
bound against the bars at it and, as a rule, the intruder, taken by surprise, 
will depart hastily. When asnake is brought near him the tables are 
turned, he will then fly to the farthest corner of the cage and remain as 
quiet as possible, watching it until it disappears. If I am working near 
his cage at night he will amuse himself by throwing sticks and pieces of 
rag about and pouncing on them suddenly. 


Colaptes auratus. — Flicker or Highholder. These birds being 
naturally of a shy disposition are very difficult to keep in a cage, as they 
dash themselves against the bars until exhausted. In confinement they 
will feed on corn or meat, but seem to get no nourishment from any- 
thing, and soon pine and die, if not liberated. 


Otocoris alpestris praticola—The Shorelark is a timid little 
creature, and although it takes readily to a cage and feeds well, it is. 
constantly alert as if expecting to be taken by surprise, and at the 
slightest alarm it rushes to a corner, and conceals itself from view. It 
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feeds on small seeds, wheat, and occasionally a worm. Occasionally on a 
bright day I have found it running from one end of the cage to the 
other, flipping its wings, and chirping as if in the height of enjoyment. 
It sometimes sings in confinement, and always has a faint chirp which it 
keeps up all night. I have frequently found it with its head under its 
wing, chirping about once a minute. 


Corvus americana.—Crow. Of all the birds kept by myself, and 
friends, the crow takes the lead for mischief. To tell of all the antics of 
this bird would fill a volume ; so I will just give a few of his principal 
traits. He will not be contented in a cage, but must have the yard, shed, 
fences, and sometimes the kitchen, where he wanders about seeking what 
he may steal. My Crow when I fed him would eat what he required, 
and put the remainder through a hole in the fence to a dog in the next 
yard. At last the dog got to bark for his meat, but the Crow fixed him ; 
he would put the meat up to the hole, and as soon as the dog put his 
nose there he received a ferocious dig from the big black beak that sent 
him away howling, only to return in a few minutes for another. When 
he was not fed regularly he would perch on my fish-tank, and watch till 
a fish came near the top, when he would immediately seize and swallow 
it. In that way he ran down my stock of fish considerably before I 
discovered the cause; and when | put a net over the tank he got on it 


and tried with might and main to dig a hole through it, but did not 
succeed. 


Molothrus ater.—The Cowbird takes readily to a cage, becoming quiet 
and contented in about a week, but is very unsociable. Should any other 
bird approach him he snaps at it viciously, generally depriving it of some 
feathers; he accompanies every snap with a kind of “chuck” and if 
victorious hops to his mate and tries to express his love for her with a 
spluttering “cree.” They eat any kind of seed in confinement and when 
Jet out in the yard devour any insects they come across. 


Sternella magna.—Meadowlark. This bird when first caged will 
starve itself until almost able to squeeze through the bars, but eventually 
resigns itself and takes to feeding. On the slightest excitement it dashes 
against the wires in great alarm and finding escape impossible generally 
hides in a corner. When walking it stands up very straight, the back 
being almost at right angle with the ground. At every step he opens and 
closes the tail shewing the white feather at every spread. While in my 
possession he killed and partly eat a Shorelark, a White-throated Spar- 
row, and badly injured a Pine Grosbeak. 


Coccothraustes vespertina.—The Evening Grosbeak takes readily 


to the cage but does not associate with any of the inmates. Generally be- 
3 
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ing contented with their own company, they will sit quietly in the cage 
for sometimes a whole day, and again they are on the jump the whole 
time and keep up a kind of wrangling noise among themselves. This. 
and the loud call something similar to that of the Great-crested Fly- 
catcher, are the only sounds they make. They are very destructive to the 
smaller inhabitants of the aviary which may incur their displeasure and 
come within the reach of their powerful beaks. When fighting among 
themselves they use their beaks as a sort of shield receiving the blows of 
their opponent thereon. In confinement they eat ravenously of almost 
any seed, but are partial to sunflower and hemp. With a few slight 
variations in the olive green markings of the male, the plumage is the 
same all the year. 


Pinicola enucleator.—The Pine Grosbeaks are of a gentle disposition, 
and never interfere with other birds, but seem to enjoy their com- 
pany, and are as contented in a cage as in a tree after the first day. My 
male bird would watch for my coming to feed him, and would hop out on 
my hand on to my shoulder, and down into the yard where he would 
hunt worms for a while and always went back to the cage door to get in. 
If I did not let him out, he would mount to the highest perch and solace 
himself with a song, which is very sweet but muffled. They are, how- 
ever, very hard to keep in hot weather ; no matter how cool the cage may 
be, they seem to take a kind of decline and do not last long. In the 
summer and fall the red of the male turns to yellow and he looks like a 
new species, with the red and yellow feathers mingling together. They 
eat almost any kind of seed, but are partial to sunflower, hemp and buck- 
wheat. They will also eat berries or fruit of any kind, or a piece of meat 
or worm. 


Carpodacus purpureus.—The Purple Finch is tolerably well known 
as a cage bird, and seems as contented in a cage as in the bush; the 
specimen which I kept was better contented in the cage than in a room. 
They are very clumsy birds when let loose, and will fly against a pane 
of glass or a wall, and falling to the floor remain there till picked up and 
put in the cage, where they soon begin to arrange their feathers. The male 
has a very beautiful song, and sings almost as well in a large cage as in 
his native haunts ; they are very fond of sunflower and hemp seed, but 
will eat almost anything given them in the shape of berries ; occasionally 
they take a grub or worm. 


Acanthis linaria.—The gay little Redpoll is also well known as a 
cage bird, and is quite happy in a small cage, but does not seem to get 
along well in company with other birds; they seem to be continually 
eating, yet never seem to put on flesh, generally being very thin and poor 
when dead. 
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Spinus tristis.—The American Goldfinch is certainly the most inter- 
esting and handsomest bird I have ever kept, displaying a good deal of 
affection and being always lively. They are, however, hard to keep in 
the fall, being subject to the same decline as the Redpoll; both the spring 
and fall changes in plumage take place by moulting. They will feed on 
almost any seed, but are partial to sunflower and hemp, and will occasion- 
ally catch flies and beetles. 


Zonotrichia leucophrys.—White-crowned Sparrow. The Sparrows 
as a class are almost alike in their feeding habits, and if one species is 
secured and watched there is no difficulty in relating the habits of nearly 
every species. They spend their time on the ground, and are constantly 
scratching. Of course as regards sociableness, there is considerable 
difference between some of them. The White-crowned are, however, 
very quiet inoffensive birds among other species: how they may be with 
their own species I have yet to learn. They feed on the ground, on the 
seed thrown out of the box by the others. I secured one specimen of 
this bird in the beginning of October, and had him about three weeks 
when he was killed by the female Evening Grosbeak. 


Zonotrichia albicollis—White Throated Sparrow. This species lives 
well in confinement, and often utters his peculiar song, especially after 
gaining a victory over some of the other birds in the aviary; they seem 
to regard it as their especial mission to harass and annoy the other birds, 
and after a successful combat the male will mount to the topmost perch, 
and with wings and tail drooped and beak pointing upwards, will pour out 
his mournful “Old Tom Peabody,” as if it was to be the last sound he 
would ever utter. In a cage they spend a large portion of their time 
on the ground, scratching over the loose seed. 


Junco hyemalis.—In some respects the Juncos’ habits are the same 
as the Sparrows’, being often on the ground ; they are more sociable and 
very timid, seldom showing themselves while they are watched, and on 
the slightest disturbance they hide in a corner or against the tree, and 
will not show themselves till everything is quiet, when they will hop out 
suddenly and chirp away as pleasantly as if they were in the bush. On 
a bright warm day they mount about half way up the tree and sing out 
their little ditty, which seems to put new life into the dullness of the 
aviary and generally starts all the other birds singing. They eat very 
little, and keep in good condition on the seed thrown about the ground 
by the Sparrows. 


ospiza fasciata.—The Song Sparrow has the same habits as the 
majority of sparrows but is rather more sociable and has some of the 
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hiding nature of the Junco. They feed the same as the Junco, and have 
a great partiality for worms and caterpillars. 


Melospiza georgiana.—The Swamp Sparrow has precisely the same 
habits as the Song Sparrow with a greater fondness for the water ; after 
taking a good bath and getting thoroughly soaked it will roll in the sand ; 
it feeds the same as the Song Sparrow and will eat worms, caterpillars, 
grasshoppers, and berries. 


Passerella iliaca.—The Fox Sparrow is the largest and handsomest 
of the Sparrows I have ever kept, they are of a sociable disposition and 
their habits and food the same as the other Sparrows. 


Pipilo erythrophthalmus.—The Towhee is a most interesting bird, 
very tame and quiet, but very hard to keep long, sensitive to cold and 
draughts ; they are of a playful nature, and will play with anything they 
find in the cage such as string, etc. They spend all their time on the 
ground searching for seed and have a great partiality for hemp and sun- 
flower seed. 


Cardinalis cardinalis.—The Cardinal is much like the Towhee in 
habits but not quite so familiar with the other birds that seem to hold - 
him in a kind of reverence ; they very seldom molest him and are glad to 
get away when he ts disturbed. It is very sensitive to cold and draught 
and spends most of its time on the ground. They eat sunflower, hemp, 
buckwheat and mountain ash berries. 


Regulus satrapa.—Golden-crown Kinglet. These minute and beauti- 
ful little birds may be kept for a while in a cage and fed on small seeds, 
but will not thrive unless they have insect food. They are very tame but 
not cowardly and will attack any bird that comes near them. 


Sialia sialis—The Bluebirds can be kept in a cage, but not with 
success ; they can be fed on hemp seed and Mocking Bird food, with an 
occasional worm ; they will become very tame and feed from the hand, 
but seem to always pine for liberty, and if not released soon die. 


Passer domesticus.—For four years I have kept English Sparrows 
in confinement and though they are credited with doing great damage to 
grain crops, my birds would never touch wheat, oats, corn, or peas; they 
would prefer crumbs of bread or a crust to seed at any time, and never 
kept healthy when fed on seed alone. This summer I caught several 
young Sparrows and put them in a cage in the yard to be fed by the 
old birds, which laboured from morning till night bringing caterpillars and 
grasshoppers from a neighbouring garden to feed them, and I have 
watched the old birds on the berry bushes picking off the caterpillars 
and other insects but leaving the berries untouched.—GEo. E. ATKINSON 
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(Fortieth Meeting, February 10, 1891.) 


Merula migratoria.—February 1, I saw four Robins in the University 
Grounds. 


Cyanocitta cristata.—February 5, observed a number of Bluejays 
in the University Grounds——GEo. E. ATKINSON. 


Ardea herodias—On February 1, as I was walking along the 
Esplanade, I saw a Great Blue Heron, flying over the Bay, and after- 
wards learned that the bird had been about for several days——JAMES H. 
AMES. 


Otocoris alpestris praticola.—February 8, observed a pair of 
Shorelarks in the fields north of the city, one of them flew up, and lit 
on a telegraph wire—ED. DEACON. 


Larus glaucus.—On February 7, I saw a fine Glaucous Gull, flying 
over the bay.—WM. Cross. 


(Forty-first Meeting, February 24, 1891.) 


The following list of birds are given as occurring in the vicinity of 
Orillia : i 
Ampelis cedrorum.—A pair of Cedar waxwings were observed here, 


from December 1890, to January 1891, feeding on berries of Mountain 
Ash. 


Calcarius lapponicus.—A flock of Lapland Longspurs, observed 
at Gravenhurst, April 29, 1890. 


Quiscalus quiscula—Crow Blackbird, an albino specimen collected 
at Gravenhurst. 


Junco hyemalis.—An albino Junco, collected August, 1890. 


Corvus corax sinuatus.—A fine specimen of the Raven, collected 
December, 1890. 

Dendragapus canadensis.—A Canada Grouse, collected December 
15, 1890. 

Halizetus leucocephalus.—Bald Eagle, a specimen collected at 
Waubaushene, November 12, 1890.--W. MELVILLE, Orillia. 


Spinus tristis—On February 21, I collected a pair of American 
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Goldfinches from a flock of four, the male had begun to acquire the 
yellow plumage.—J. A. VARLEY. 


Ampelis cedrorum.—On February 22, I saw several Cedar Wax- 
wings, in the Queen’s Park.—HUBERT H. BROWN. 


‘Lanius borealis.—Observed a specimen of the Northern Shrike, at 
Georgetown, also Crows feeding on seeds of Sumach.—W. METCALFE. 


(Forty-first Meeting, February 24, 1891). 


Nesting of the Winter Wren (T7voglodytes hiemalis) —As I usually 
do in the early part of May, I took a ramble to some woods southwards 
of the town, where I saw some newly made nests of this species, in their 
usual nesting places, ze, the roots of newly-fallen trees, from which I 
hoped to secure some sets of eggs, but revisiting them on the 24th of 
May, I was returning disappointed, when I concluded to make a short 
nest-hunting ramble, in a piece of scattered wood to the right of my way. 
Near the western outskirt of this tract, the newly turned up root of a 
medium sized hemlock tree caught my notice, and to it I directed my 
steps. This tree in its fall had caught on another stub, so that its top 
was still high off the ground, and the upper part of the “root” slanted 
like the roof of a hut, the top of which would be about seven feet from 
the ground; and under this was a well-sheltered nook. Looking into 
this natural wigwam, the nest of a Winter Wren at once caught my eye, 
for it was directly in front, and towards the top of the roof, and some of 
the vegetable fibres used in its construction hung downwards ; altogether 
it was less compactly formed, and more exposed to view than the nests 
of this species generally are, and more grass and other vegetable fibres 
and small brambles were employed in the formation of this particular 
nest, than this bird usually makes use of. The greater part, however, of 
this ball-shaped structure was composed of the common moss that grows 
on old logs, and the sides of certain trees in low places, while the inside 
was lined with fine dry grass, some small feathers and a little hair from 
the tails of cattle or horses; around the entrance were variously arranged 
the dry stems of hemlock leaves, a species of material always used by 
this bird for this purpose, when it can procure them in the vicinity of its 
nesting place. The entrance into this nest, as indeed the whole structure, 
was so much like that made by a mouse, that a person not acquainted _ 
with the subject, might easily mistake it for a nest of that little animal. 
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When removed from its site in the mould, and rootlets of the “turn up,” 
I found that the outside circumference was about fourteen inches, inside 
it would be about eight. The door was near the top in the outer side, 
leaving a soft and warm cavity of about two inches deep for the reception 
of the eggs and the cradle of the young. I did not at this time see or 
hear either of the parent Wrens, near the nest, but when I next visited 
the place, the songs of the male bird fairly made the echoes ring in the 
vicinity. There was, however, no mistaking the sound as that of the 
Winter or Wood Wren, for there is no other Canadian bird that makes a 
nest in any way resembling it, though the eggs are very like those of the 
Chickadee and Brown Creeper. From what I could see of the inside of 
this nest when discovered, I inferred that it was finished, and probably 
occupied, and I was not disappointed, for on inserting a finger, I found 
that it contained five eggs, and perfectly fresh, the color almost pure 
white, with a few reddish dots towards the larger end, being less spotted 
than others that I had seen, and before the contents were extracted they 
had a pinkish hue. Some five or six other newly made nests of this 
species were observed in this vicinity the past season, but none of them 
contained eggs or had inner lining, and I am led to conclude that they 
were the work of male birds. All of these were in the roots of fallen 
trees, and well concealed, and the female must have had her true nest 
near by, as the songs of the males were heard throughout the season. 
This was the fourth nest with eggs found in this vicinity in a period 
of fourteen years.—WM. L. KELLS, Listowel. 


(Forty-Second Meeting, March 11, 1891.) 


Perisoreus canadensis. Picoides arcticus. Dryobates villosus 
leucomelas. Nyctala acadica.—On February 24, received a pair of 
each of these species from Bardsville, Muskoka.—W. CRoss. 


Loxia curvirostra minor.—February 25, saw a small flock, feeding 
on Mountain Ash berries, on College Street, Toronto—E. DEACON. 


Spinus tristis—February 26. A flock of twenty are feeding on 
crumbs at my back-door, the first I have seen this season. 


Acanthis linaria.—I have neither seen nor heard one this winter. 
February 21. 


Corvus americana.—Occasional during this winter, 1891.—A. Kay 
Port Sidney, (is about 150 miles north of Toronto.—EDITORS.) 
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(Forty-third Meeting, March 24, 1891.) 


Sialia sialis.—March 21, a small flock north of Rosedale. An early 
arrival. 


Otocoris alpestris praticola.—March 2, very numerous in bare 
fields north of Toronto.—H. H. Brown. 


Sialia sialis—March 22. Saw a flock high up in the air, flying to the 
west, also on March 23, two flocks flying to the north east, these are 
early arrivals. 


Carpodacus purpureus.—March 23, collected a fine specimen in 
University Park. 


Merula migratoria —March 23, common in University Park.—G. 
ATKINSON. 


Sialia sialis,—March 17, saw a pair within city limits. 


Merula migratoria.-- March 23, on the roof of a house, Queen Street 
east, Toronto. 


Junco hyemalis.—March 23, saw a flock in Rosedale in full song. 
Merula migratoria.—March 24, collected a specimen on Don Flats 


Dryobates pubescens.—March 24, collected a male specimen on Don. 
Flats. 


Sialia sialis—March 24, common everywhere on Don Flats——W. 
METCALFE. 


Sturnella magna.—March 20, collected near Toronto, handed to me 
for mounting. 


Bubo virginianus.— March 20, a fine specimen collected near Toronto 
and handed to me for mounting.—J. R. THURSTON. 


(Forty-fourth Meeting, April 14, 1891.) 


Sialia sialis.—March 25, collected two males on Well’s Hill. 


Certhia familiaris americana.—March 27, at Port Credit, fourteen 
miles west of Toronto, none were seen in the morning, but in the after- 
noon they were numerous, collected first specimen of the season. 


Corvus americana.—March 29, building in University Park. 


Sturnella magna.—March 30, first seen. 
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Agelaius phoeniceus.—April 1, first seen. 

Quiscalus quiscula eeneus.—April 1, first seen. 

Molothrus ater.—April 2, arrived. 

Junco hyemalis.—April 2, migrating northwards. 

Melospiza fasciata.—April 2, arriving in large numbers, 

Spizella monticola.—April 2, arriving, numerous. 

Sialia sialis—April 2, numerous all day, flying slowly eastwards. 
Passerella iliaca.—April 5, several on Well’s Hill. 

Sayornis phoebe.—April 5, collected one specimen on Well’s Hill. 


Halizetus leucocephalus.—April 5, saw one specimen flying north- 
wards. 


Pooceetes gramineus.—April 9, arrived. Secured first specimen of 
the season. 


Regulus satrapa.—April 10, first seen in Park. 

Colaptes auratus.—A pril Io, first seen. 

Sphyrapicus varius.—April 11, first of season. 

Passerella iliaca.—April 11, several on Well’s Hill. 

Turdus aonalaschke pallasii—April 11, collected specimen in Park. 
Pipilo erythrophthalmus.—April 13, first seen. 

Loxia leucoptera.—April 13, collected male. 

Tachycineta bicolor.—April 13, first seen. 


Regulus satrapa.—April 13, saw a large number in University Park 
ravine, hopping and flitting about on the grass. They would rise about 
six feet in the air, fly about ten feet forwards and drop on the grass. 
They resembled butterflies flitting in the sun. It was a very beautiful 
sight. 

Ectopistes migratorius.—April 13, saw a male specimen in Univer- 
sity Park ravine, which I pursued for half an hour but failed to collect. 


Troglodytes hiemalis.—April 14, first seen in University Park. 


Zonotrichia albicollis.—April 14, collected specimens in University 
Park. 


Regulus calendula.—A pril 14, collected specimens in University Park. 


Passerella iliaca.—April 14, numerous in University Park Ravine— 
G. ATKINSON. 
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Merula migratoria. Melospiza fasciata.—March 27, collected 
specimens on Well’s Hill. 


Sialia sialis. Passerella iliaca.—April 5, on Well’s Hill. 


Melospiza fasciata. Spizella monticola. Sayornis phcebe. 
Molothrus ater.—April 6, on Well’s Hill. 


Sitta canadensis.—April 6, on Well’s Hill, the first seen since 
Christmas, 1890. 


Halizetus leucocephalus.—April 6, flying eastward. 


Quiscalus quiscula eneus. Sturnella magna. Passerella iliaca. 
—April 6, collected specimens on Well’s Hill. 


Merula migratoria. Sialia sialis. Melospiza fasciata.—April 7, 
collected specimens on Well’s Hill. 


Junco hyemalis. Molothrus ater. Loxia curvirostra minor.— 
April 8, collected on Well’s Hill. 


Poocetes gramineus.—April 9, numerous specimens came this 
morning. 

Pica pica hudsonica.—April 9. This morning I saw three birds 
flying northwards, which might have been of this species. They were 
less than Crows, their bodies were black, and wings white. They were 
flying with a small flock of Crows. 


Dendroica coronata.—April 13, numerous specimens arrived this 
morning. 


Loxia curvirostra minor. Sayornis phcebe. Passerella iliaca’ 
Regulus satrapa.—April 13, collected on Well’s Hill—F. TWEEp. 


Melospiza fasciata—March 25,9 a.m.,a fine clear morning, bright 
sunshine, temperature about 40°, light wind from the North-east ; saw and 
heard nine Song Sparrows, along Don improvement and in Eastern 
Park, on an area of about three acres. They appeared to be quite 
numerous feeding among masses of chenopodium, polygonum, and 
solidago of last year’s growth. 

During the night of the 24th, the temperature fell to 29° with a strong 
north-easterly wind, ice formed a quarter of an inch thick. As the Spar- 
rows were not here on the 24th and as it is not likely they would cross the 
Lake in such a cold night, in face of a brisk wind, they most probably were 
resting during the night of the 24th among the Typhas and semi-aquatic 
vegetation of Toronto Marsh, and took the first opportunity of moving 
northwards on the warm morning of the 25th. The morning of the 26th 
was clear and warm but only one Song Sparrow was heard. 
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The afternoon of the 29th, was bright and warm, numerous specimens 
of Diptera, also Aphodius fimetarius and Vanissa antiopa, were observed. 


ravines east of the city limits, several Song Sparrows were heard and 
seen.—W. BRODIE. 


Melospiza fasciata.—April 13, a bright warm forenoon, grassy fields 
beginning to look green, patches of ice and snow still lying in sheltered 
places. Bufo lentiginosus heard for the first time this season. Song 
Sparrows beginning to pair, apparently resident, numerous, singing. 


Sialia sialis.—April 13, saw three pairs ; they were looking for nesting 
places. 


Merula migratoria.—April 13, saw one pair preparing to nest, heard 
several singing. 
Corvus americana.—April 13, all paired and nesting.—W. BRODIE. 


Melospiza fasciata. Merula migratoria.—March 29, abundant in 
Rosedale Wood. 


Quiscalus quiscula eeneus.--April 1, a small flock ina clump of 
pines on Bloor St. all day, but left during the night. 


Philohela minor.—April 2,a male specimen in splendid spring plu- 
mage was received at the store. It had been killed by flying against the 
telegraph wires on College St. during the night. 


Sayornis phosbe. Sialia sialis—April 4, numerous specimens. 


Molothrus ater. Quiscalus quiscula zeneus. Melospiza fasciata. 
April 5, common in and around city. 


Junco hyemalis. Regulus satrapa.—April 12, saw a flock of these 
two in company. 


Troglodytes hiemalis.—April 12, a few specimens seen. 


Sturnella magna. Colaptes auratus.—April 13, numerous speci- 
mens seen. 


Spinus tristis.—April 13, observed a large flock in breeding plumage 
the first seen since February 12.—E. DEACON. 


(Forty-fifth Meeting, April 28th, 1591). 
Spizella monticola.— April 17, common up to date, but this morning 
I could neither see nor hear any. 


Pooceetes gramineus.—April 17, this species seems to have taken 
the place of the Tree Sparrows. 
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Harporhynchus rufus.—April 21, several males seen in Rosedale 
woods in full song. 


Spizella pusilla.—April 21, the first of the season, numerous, in full 
song.—E. DEACON. 


Quiscalus quiscula eneus. Pooceetes gramineus.—March 27, ob- 
served several specimens. 


Fulica americana. Botaurus lentiginosus.—April 11, observed in 
Toronto marsh. 


Ammodramus sandwichensis savanna.—April 26, collected on 
sand bar, Ashbridge’s Bay.—J. EDMONDS. 


Ceryle aleyon.—April 19, observed at Victoria Park. 

Spizella pusilla.—April 16, observed a flock in Rosedale woods. 

Fulica americana. Progne subis.—April 19, collected in Ash- 
bridge’s Bay. 

Harporhynchus rufus.—April 26, common in Ashbridge’s Bush. 


Corvus americanus.—April 26, a nest found containing four eggs. 
—J. L. JACKSON. 

Otocoris alpestris praticola.— March 11, collected a female 
specimen in full breeding plumage. 

Agelaius phoeniceus.—March 29, observed a flock flying over sand- 


bar, and marsh at Kew. They seemed very uneasy, and unwilling to 
alight ; collected specimens. 


Melospiza fasciata.—March 29 and 30, arrival of great numbers of 
Song Sparrows. Height of spring migration. I collected specimens, 
the plumage seemed darker than that of specimens arriving later. 


Sturnella magna.—March 30, collected specimens at Kew. 

Quiscalus quiscula eneus.— April 2, observed a pair near the 
Woodbine. 

Lanius borealis. Dryobates pubescens. — April 9, collected 
specimens at Kew. 

Sayornis phosbe, Certhia familiaris americana. Junco hye- 
malis.—April 12, numerous specimens observed at Kew. 

Urinator imber.—April 20, a pair observed out in the lake, opposite 
Kew. 


Poocetes gramineus. Sayornis phoebe. Sialia sialis—April 
13, collected specimens at Kew, the Vesper Sparrows were very numerous. 
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Spizella monticola. Sturnella magna. Molothrus ater.—Col- 
lected specimens at Kew, April 15. 
Ceryle aleyon.—April 17, a pair observed at Kew. 


Ceryle alcyon. Passerella iliaca. Sialia sialis. Junco hyemailis. 
Colaptes auratus.—April 8, collected specimens at Kew. The Fox 
Sparrow was in company of a pair of Song Sparrows one of which was 
endeavouring to drive it away. 


Regulus calendula. Dendroica coronata.—April 20, collected 
specimens at Kew. 


Colaptes auratus. Melospiza georgiana.— April 25, collected 
specimens at Kew.—J. A. VARLEY. 

Passerella iliaca. Turdus aonalaschke pallasii. Sphyrapicus 
varius and Ceryle alcyon.—Arrived on April 15. 


Passerella iliaca.—Fox Sparrows appeared in large numbers on April 
16, and had almost entirely disappeared by April 20. 


Colaptes auratus. Spizella socialis.—Noticed on April 15. 


Zonotrichia albicollis. Spinus tristis, Molothrus ater.—Observed 
on April 18. : 


Poocetes gramineus.—Arrived on April 20. 

Tachycineta bicolor.—A Tree Swallow was seen on April 21. 

Carpodacus purpureus.—I observed on April 25 a Purple Finch.— 
FRANK TWEED. 

Passerella iliaca.—On April 15, I saw a Fox Sparrow, in company 
with a small flock of Juncos (/unco hyematzs ). 

Spizella socialis.—April 15, I saw a Chipping Sparrow. 


Tachycineta bicolor. Ceryle alcyon—I first saw Tree Swallows 
on April 17, and on the same date saw a Kingfisher—W™M. METCALFE. 


Nyctea nyctea.—A male Snowy Owl was shot at Bolton on April 
16. The bars on the plumage were very brown. 


Botaurus lentiginosus.—On April 21,an American Bittern was shot 
on the Humber.—JAs. R. THURSTON. 


Clivicola riparia.—I note the arrival of Bank Swallows on April 19. 


Carpodacus purpureus, etc.—On April 20,1 saw Purple Finches 
and Prairie Horned Larks (Otocoris alpestris praticola). 


Melospiza georgiana.—I first saw Swamp Sparrow on April 20. 
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Sturnella magna, etc.—Meadow Larks were quite common on April 
25, but were very wild. On April 23, a flock of Wild Geese was seen by 


Mr. Herbert Petman, flying in a north-easterly direction over the bay.— 
J. B. WILLIAMS. 


Turdus fuscescens. Chetura pelagica—On April 19, I heard 


the Wilson’s Thrush for the first time, and on April 18, Mr. F. Cockburn 
observed Chimney Swifts. 


Antrostomus vociferus. Spizella pusilla—On April 25, Whip- 
poor-wills and Field Sparrows had arrived. 


Chelidon erythrogaster. Progne subis.—I saw a Barn Swal- 
low and a Purple Martin on April 25. 


Mniotilta varia.—Black and White Creepers around on April 27. 


Harporhynchus rufus.—Arrived on April 28.—GEo. E. ATKINSON. 


(Forty-sixth Meeting, May 12th, 1891). 


Philohela minor.—On April 29, I saw an American Woodcock at 
North Toronto. - 

Chordeiles virginianus. Helminthophila ruficapilla.—I saw for 
the first time this season Night Hawks and Nashville Warblers, 
on May 1. 

Dendroica cerulescens. D. virens.—May 6, Black-throated Blue 
Warblers arrived. May 8, Black-throated Green Warblers arrived. 


Icterus galbula and Zonotrichia leucophrys arrived on May 9, 
at Toronto. 


Melanerpes erythrocephalus.—Red-headed Woodpecker seen on 
May Io. 


Dendroica maculosa.—May 12, I saw Magnolia Warblers—FRANK 
TWEED. 


Compsothlypis americana.—-On May 12, I observed a Parula War- 
bler in Rosedale, Toronto. 


Dendroica blackburnize.—Saw a Blackburnian Warbler in Rosedale 
on May 12.—W. METCALFE. 


Habia ludoviciana.—I shot two Rose-breasted Grosbeaks on the 
Don, on May 9. 


Antrostomus vociferus.—On May 10, I shot a Whip-poor-will. 
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Dendroica pensylvanica.—Seen on May 10.—J. B. WILLIAMS. 


Icterus galbula and Dendroica estiva.—I heard two Baltimore 
Orioles, and several Summer Warblers on May 10, in north part of city. 
—HUuBERT H. Brown. 


Sturnella magna, nesting.—On May 2, a nest of this species was 
brought to me with three eggs found just north of the city. 


Merula migratoria, nesting.—On May 3, I founda Robin’s nest con- 
taining two eggs, in an elmtree. I think the situation was very unusual, 
the tree being bare; they usually build in evergreens when breeding early 


in the season. I also found several other nests later on.—GEO. E. 
ATKINSON. 


Compsothlypis americana.—I saw a Parula Warbler in the city on 
April 30. 

Galeoscoptes carolinensis arrived.—I saw a Catbird first on May 5. 

Dendroica estiva. Icterus galbula—yYellow Warbler arrived 
May 6, and Baltimore Oriole on May 8. 

Setophaga ruticillan—Saw an American Redstart on May 12.— 
F. COCKBURN. 


Trochilus colubris.—On May 10, I saw a Ruby-throated Humming- 
bird on the sandbar. 


Cistothorus palustris. Melospiza georgiana.—I observed these 
in the marsh on April 14—JOHN L. JACKSON. 


Polioptila czerulea at Toronto.—I collected a female Blue-gray 
Gnatcatcher on May 5, on Well’s Hill, North Toronto. This bird is a 
rare visitor in this locality. 

Totanus melanoleucus.—On May 8, I shot a pair of Greater Yellow- 
legs on the sandbar.—O. SPANNER. 


Zigialitis meloda at Toronto.—I collected a specimen of the Piping 
Plover on May 1, at sandbar, and I also procured a Gallinule, Gallinula 
galeata. 


Anas discors.—On the same date large numbers of Bluewinged Teal 
were observed in company with Scaup Ducks. 

Sterna tschegrava.—On May 7, I procured three fine specimens of 
the Caspian Tern, at Ashbridge’s Bay, and on May 10, I observed several 
of this species on the Humber Bay. 

Merganser americanus. Oidemia deglandi.— On May 11, I 
saw American Mergansers near Mimico, and also a pair of White-winged. 
Scoters.—J. R. THURSTON : 
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(Forty-seventh Meeting, May 27, 1891.) 


Zonotrichia leucophrys.—On May 16,1 found quite a flock of 
White-crowned Sparrows in the Don Valley. 


Passerina cyanea.—I saw an Indigo Bunting on May 23. 

Sylvania canadensis. Spinus tristis—Of the former I secured 
a male specimen, the latter were very numerous on May 23. 

Dolichonyx oryzivorus.—I saw a Bobolink on May 25. 

Piranga erythromelas, scarce.—There seems to be a scarcity of 


Scarlet Tanagers this year; their movements seem to be very erratic._— 
J. B. WILLIAMS. 


Vireo olivaceus. Dolichonyx oryzivorus.—First seen on May 13. 
Seiurus noveboracensis.—Arrived May 14. 


Large migration of Zonotrichia leucophrys.—During the night 
of May 13th, the largest migration of White-crowned Sparrows on 
record took place at Toronto. On the morning of the fourteenth the 
city was swarming with them. They were to be seen in every yard, tree, 
shrub and street and their song seemed to be universal. 

Their numbers increased till the fifteenth, and on the sixteenth there 
was a marked movement to the north, and they continued to diminish in 
numbers till the twenty-third when but one or two were to be seen. 

While here they would mix with Passer domesticus and feed on horse 
manure, etc. This movement was remarkable as it appeared to be local, 
for Mr. Brown informs me that even in the near surrounding country 
and woods, there were very few to be seen, while in the city they were 
exceedingly abundant. 

Vireo gilvus.—On May 16,1 secured a Warbling Vireo in the Uni- 
versity grounds.—GEO. E. ATKINSON. 


Poocetes gramineus, nesting.—May 12, on Well’s Hill, North 
Toronto, I found a Vesper Sparrow’s nest with two eggs.} 

Dendroica maculosa. D. coronata.—I saw Magnolia Warblers 
on May 14, and Myrtle Warblers on May 18. 

Myiarchus crinitus. Empidonax minimus.—Seen on May 14.— 
FRANK TWEED. 


Piranga erythromelas.—I shot a female Scarlet Tanager at East 
Toronto on May 25. This is the only one of this species I have seen 
this season. 

Vireo olivaceus.—Were unusually numerous at East Toronto on 
May 25.—HUBERT H. BROWN. 


Ardea virescens at Toronto.—I saw a Green Heron on May 17, 
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in Toronto marsh, and on May 16,1 shot a male Piranga erythromelas, 
at Kew Beach, Toronto.—J. A. VARLEY. 


(Forty-eighth Meeting, June 9, 1891). 


Zonotrichia albicollis—On June 6, I came across a pair of White- 
throated Sparrows, whose actions suggested the proximity of their nest, 
but I failed to find it, so I shot both birds. Next day I visited the 
same place and heard another bird singing, and on approaching him, the 
female flew from a clump of bushes. I hunted thoroughly for a nest 
but could not find one, so I left the birds intending to watch them more 
closely another time——EDWARD DEACON. 


Bald-headed Eagles killing Deer.—In the spring of 1891, I had 
two specimens of the Bald-headed Eagle, Haligetus leucocephalus, sent to 
me to be mounted, from Redwood, on Lake Joseph, Muskoka. On 
making enquiries, I learned that they were caught in the act of eating 
a Deer they had just killed. Mr. Lee, who owns them relates the 
circumstances as follows: 

“The winter of 1890-1, I spent in company with a friend trapping in 
that section of country lying north-west of Lake Joseph. Returning 
one day from a visit to our traps, we were going round an arm of the 
lake when five eagles rose from the ice and flew out towards the lake. I 
was carrying a pack of skins and had my rifle strapped on my back, 
but my partner not being hampered, fired and killed the white-headed 
bird. We went to where they rose from, and found the remains of a doe 
fawn of about seventy-five pounds weight ; the animal had ventured out 
on the ice, and being some distance from cover had fallen an easy prey to 
the flock of hungry birds. We went back on the tracks some distance, and 
not seeing the tracks of any other animal were quite sure that it was 
killed by the Eagles. We poisoned the carcass and returning next day 
found the young bird dead, close by. Two other cases of small Deer 
killed by Eagles had come under my notice the same winter, but I 
have never known them do so during my former residence in the country, 
and do not know of anybody who has had a like experience.’ The 
white-headed bird referred to was a mature specimen with pure white 
head and tail, and large yellow beak, the young bird was full sized, a 
large powerful bird, possibly over a year old, the bill horn coloured, and 
the head and tail washed and blotched with a dirty greyish white, the 
markings from the head extending some distance down the middle of 
the back below the usual termination of the neck marking. 

Mr. Lee was of the opinion that all five birds were of the same 
family, z.2. two old birds and three youngones.—JAMES R. THURSTON. 

4 
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REPORT OF THE OCCURRENCE OF SHE bVp wie 
GROSBEAK, (COCCOTHRAUSTES VESPERTINA), 
IN ONTARIO DURING THE WINTER OF 
1889-90. 


Being a summary of recorded observations of the occurrence of this 
bird at Toronto, and other localities in Ontario; also notes on the 
occurrence and habits of the bird in the Province of Manitoba, 
collected and arranged by the Ornithological Sub-section of the 
Canadian Institute. 


January 11, Mr. C. H. Baird, of Paris, Ont., has informed me that a 
large flock of Grosbeaks were in that vicinity for some days at this date, 
none were collected.—J. EDMONDS. 


January 16, one female specimen collected from a flock of twenty 
observed near Lorne Park, about fourteen miles west of Toronto. The 
gizzard was distended with choke cherry and haw stones, crushed by 
the powerful beak of the bird.—E. E. THOMPSON. 


January 18, observed a solitary specimen on Wilcox St., feeding on 
mountain ash berries, but failed to collect it—-G. E. ATKINSON. 


January 18, while walking in Rosedale I observed a large flock of 
birds resting on some oak trees, and soon made them out to be Evening 
Grosbeaks. I madea double shot but was much disappointed to find my 
second shot had brought down an adult male Pine Grosbeak, however, 
on stepping under the tree I was pleased to find as the result of the 
first shot, my first Evening Grosbeak. Soon after I collected another 
male and two fine females.—W. Cross. 


January 19, saw a flock of eight Evening Grosbeaks resting on a tree 
by the G. T. R. track, East Toronto. On the afternoon of the same day 
I observed a flock flying over Winchester St., within city limits. 

January 21, Messrs. Mitchell, Gray and Marsh collected twenty-four 
specimens, nine males and fifteen females, in Rosedale. I obtained six 
of them and found them all very fat. Their crops were full of unbroken 
pits of Prunus serotina, while their gizzards were crammed with the same 
broken, sharp sand, and a few fragments of a shell, probably a He/zx,— 
D. G,. Cox. 


January 21 to February 3, Evening Grosbeaks were common at the 
Highland Creek, about fourteen miles east of Toronto. None were 
observed at Claremont, ten miles to the north.—J As. ANNIS. 


January 22, I again visited the locality in Rosedale where I had found 
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them on the 18th, without finding any, but on going a little further on, I 
surprised two males feeding on the ground, but failed to collect them. 
Meeting a friend we went to where he had previously seen a large flock 
feeding on the ground. We soon came on them still feeding on the 
ground, and I secured several pairs in first rate condition ——W. CRoss. 


January 22,1 came ona flock of about fifteen Evening Grosbeaks in 
a field north of the city, and collected three specimens. They were 
feeding on the ground, on witch hazel, white oak and red hawthorn. 
On my way home I-saw a pair on Jarvis St., feeding on berries of the 
mountain ash.—J. B. WILLIAMS. 


January 24, I observed three Evening Grosbeaks in Rosedale, and 
watched them for some time. They fed on the ground, and their actions 
were much like those of the Pzfzlo erythrophthalmus. No doubt they were 
in search of fallen fruits and seeds. Two specimens secured this day 
had been feeding on the sprouted seeds of maple; their stomachs wero 
excessively distended—E. E. THOMPSON. 


January 24, I saw two pairs of Evening Grosbeaks in the Normal 
School Grounds, feeding on mountain ash berries. They were very tame. 
—H. H. Brown. 


January 24, while walking in Rosedale to-day, I came on a flock of 
Evening Grosbeaks, and collected five fine specimens.—J. H. AMES. 


January 25, at North Toronto I saw a flock, but could not collect any. 
Several collectors had been hunting them, and six or eight specimens 


had been procured. H. Parish saw two in the Normal School Grounds. 
—H. H. Brown. 


January 25, Mr. Powell secured three pairs in Rosedale. They had 
been feeding on seeds of white ash and on pits of mountain ash.—D. G. 
Cox. 


January 27, Mr. Ames and I saw a large flock in Rosedale, but did not 
collect any.—W. CROSS. 


January 27, I noticed a flock of the same birds flying north over the 
C. P. R. track.—J. B. WILLIAMS. 


February 1, I have not observed any Evening Grosbeaks about 
Claremont. I heard of their appearance east, west,and south of this 
point, and anxiously watched for them.—G. BRopIk, M.D. 


February 1, I saw a flock of six or eight, at North Toronto.— 
H. H. Brown. 


February 1, I saw a flock of five north of Rosedale—J. B. WILLIAMS. 
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February 1, | have looked for Evening Grosbeaks, but up to date 
have seen none in the neighborhood of Scarboro.—W. HORSEY. 


February 2, saw one specimen at North Toronto.—H. H. BRown. 


February 8, saw large flock pass over my head. They passed and 
repassed several times during the day. I collected two specimens at 
corner of College and Spadina Avenue.—G. E. ATKINSON. 


February 8th, saw three small flocks on Carlton St. feeding on 
mountain ash berries. In the afternoon I saw a flock of about thirty in 
the Don Valley, feeding on the seeds of the white ash. I watched their 
manner of feeding ; some of the birds cut the seeds off allowing them to 
fall to the ground before eating them, others ate the seeds as they 
picked them. I collected four specimens, two males and two females. 
Their stomachs contained nothing but white ash seeds—Wm. METCALFE. 


February 9th, I saw five males and four females in a mountain ash 
tree on College Street, there were also several feeding on the ground. 
I subsequently saw about fifty on Huron Street, they were nearly 
equally divided between Pine and Evening Grosbeaks, I shot a female. 
These birds were very tame, and I almost got near enough to knock 
them over with a walking stick. I think the recent fall of snow has 
driven them into the city in search of mountain ash berries, their 
favorite food, the black ash seeds being too far under the snow. The 
berries are eaten off nearly all the mountain ash trees—H. H. BROWN. 


February 9th, I collected three in the city——GrO. E. ATKINSON. 


February 9th, noticed a number of Grosbeaks in a mountain ash 
tree on Rose Avenue, some of them were red plumaged, Pznzcola 
enucleator, while two were of the same species in female plumage, they 
were feeding on the berries. On the ground was a female Coccothraustes 
vespertina, eating the fruit dropped by those in the tree, this is eminently 
characteristic of both species. The Pine Grosbeak rarely feeds on the 
ground, while the Evening Grosbeak commonly does so. Other flocks 
of both species were observed flying in a southerly direction at a 
considerable height. These flocks consisted of from half to a dozen 
birds each. ERNEST E. THOMPSON. 


February 1oth, saw three Evening Grosbeaks on College Street—C. 
E. PEARSON. 


February 10, saw a flock of about ten birds on Rose Avenue.—J. B. 
WILLIAMS. 


February 10, I secured three males and three females, two of the latter 


fod 
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being alive and almost uninjured. Altogether I have collected thirteen 
specimens up to date.—G. E. ATKINSON. 


February 10,on Surrey Place I saw one Evening Grosbeak among a 
flock of about twenty-five Pzzzcola enucleator —HUBERT H. BROWN. 


February 10, in the Queen’s Park I saw three Evening Grosbeaks 
eating the berries of the mountain ash, but I failed to secure any.—C. 
E. PEARSON. 


February 11, I have two fine male Evening Grosbeaks alive, which 
were taken on February 11. They seem to be taking kindly to captivity 
and their new food, they will take mountain ash berries from the hand. 
I hope to be able to keep them and hear their song—WM. Cross. 


February 11, I caught three female Pine, and one female Evening 
Grosbeak alive by the aid of a pole, and fine wire noose. The birds 
are so tame that it is easy to slip a noose over their heads as they feed. 
The males however of both species are rather wary, they keep to the top 
of the trees, and fly off even at a slight alarm, so I failed to secure any 
males alive. Immediately on being caught the Evening species utters a 
loud cry or shriek which it keeps up for some time, and the Pine 
Grosbeak cries out in a much weaker and more husky voice. When put 
in a cage the Evening Grosbeak set upon the others and used them very 
badly, having a great advantage in the powerful bill—E. E. THOMPSON. 


February 11, I saw a beautiful male specimen in the Queen’s Park.— 
C. E. PEARSON. 


February 13, I secured a male specimen on Howard Street, Rosedale. 
J. A. VARLEY. 


February 15, the last observed flock of Evening Grosbeaks, at Lorne 
Park is reported by Mr. Luker, for February 15.— ERNEST E. 
THOMPSON. 


February 23, I saw three Evening Grosbeaks in the city.—_J. L. 
JACKSON. 


February 25, for the past few days Evening Grosbeaks have been 
common in East Toronto.—C. W. NASH. 


March 16, I observed Evening Grosbeaks in my garden on this date, 
they were feeding on the apples left on the trees from last year—MRs. 
J. R. BARBER, Georgetown. 


March 17, we had these birds here the greater part of the winter. In 
one corner of my yard there is a mountain ash, which was plentifully 
covered with berries, that proved a glorious feast for the little beauties. 
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Several times I had my gun ready to secure specimens, but my heart 
failed me each time. They have been noticed in bunches of three to 
five, all over this section, and are exceedingly tame, a number were 
secured by Mr. Melville, our local taxidermist —A. P. CORNELL, M.D, 
Gravenhurst. 


March 19, 1 observed two evening Grosbeaks on this date in our 
orchard.—MRs. J. R. BARBER, Georgetown. 


April 11, at Todmorden, north-east of Toronto, I saw five Evening 
Grosbeaks on a birch tree, near Taylors Paper Mills, there were four 
males and one female. On returning half an hour afterwards they had 
flown, and hearing them in a piece of woods close by, I went over and 
found a small flock in the top of a pine tree. They were playing with 
each other, apparently pairing, but although the males exceeded the 
females in numbers there was no fighting. They were uttering their 
characteristic whistle and another call which I never heard before, the 
whistle blending into a soft musical r-r-r-r-r. These calls repeated by a 
number of birds made a very pleasing little concert. I watched them as 
they flew from tree to tree several times, and I counted thirty-five 
specimens, of these at least twenty-four were males. At one time 
nineteen settled on the top of a red oak, so closely together that a 
charge of small shot might have killed every specimen. On walking 
about a mile homewards I came on a flock of over fifty in R. Davies’ 
orchard, feeding on the ground among brewery refuse which was 
scattered as manure—W. BRODIE. 

April 13, while shooting at Chester with Mr. Jas. R. Thurston we came 
upon a flock of about fifty birds, feeding on brewery refuse. We col- 
lected seven males and females. There were more males than females 
in the flock—JOHN EDMONDS. 

April 15, while collecting on Well’s Hill I came across a flock of 
Evening Grosbeaks which numbered about thirty, in the top of a clump 
of pines. I followed them and eventually secured five females and three 
males, one of the former taken alive. I only observed six or seven 
males in the flock. These birds have been absent almost entirely from 
Toronto since March 1. 

April 17, I saw a female take several straws from a Sparrow’s (Passer 
domesticus) nest, and expecting she was building I followed her. She 
carried them about for some time and at last carelessly dropped them 
on top of a witch hazel tree and left them. 

April 21, the birds were observed in the same place, but no further 
attempt at nesting was apparent, nor did they seem paired. 

April 29, these birds are still here. 
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May 7, 18, and 26. I saw the same birds, but they got shy and at last 
disappeared as mysteriously as they came.—G. E. ATKINSON. 


I have not observed the Evening Grosbeaks at Mildmay, and I have 
come to the conclusion that they were not seen north of Guelph.—W. A. 
SHOENAU. 

Evening Grosbeaks are quite unknown in this district. Mr. W. P. 
Melville, collected a few at Gravenhurst in March, 1890, the only 
Muskoka specimens I[ ever heard of.—A. Kay, Port Sydney, Muskoka. 


January, 1890, Evening Grosbeaks common here, four specimens 
collected.—W. SUTHERLAND, Orillia, Ontario. 


March, 1890, several specimens of the Evening Grosbeak were seen 
here, a few were collected.—W. P. MELVILLE, Gravenhurst, Ontario. 


A large number of Evening Grosbeaks arrived here about the first of 
March, 1890, and they were apparently feeding on the ash berries and the 
cedar. They stayed here about five weeks, leaving the first week in April. 
I have not observed any since. I mounted I think about a dozen birds 
for different persons in this neighborhood, there were some very fine 
specimens among those I mounted, and I have four or five still in my 
possession.—R. C. BURT, Chemist, Chatham, Ontario. 

Food of Evening Grosbeak determined from dissections. All the birds 
were collected in the vicinity of Toronto, they were all fat and the 
stomachs of all were full. 

Jan. 21, 2, seeds of white ash and maple. 

24, 2, crop and gizzard, seeds of maple. 

24, &, crop and gizzard, seeds of maple. 

24, %, seeds of ash. 

25, &, seeds of ash. 

25, 2, seeds of ash. 

26, 2, seeds of white ash and maple. 

26, &, seeds of mountain ash. E. E. THOMPSON. 

Of the eighteen specimens examined by me, all were very fat and 
the stomachs in nearly every case full. The contents were as follows :— 

Jan. 25, 2, nutlets of Prunus serotina, with pieces of the shell and sand. 

25, do, nutlets of P. serotina, shell and sand. 

25, 2, nutlets of P. serotina, shell and sand. 


25, 5, seeds of Fraxinus americana, nutlets of P. serotina and Pyrus 
acuparta. 


25, do, nutlets of P. serotzna, and broken up shell. 
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Jan. 25, %, the crop and gizzard full of nutlets of P. serotina, and 
broken up shell. 

21, d, nutlets of P. sevotina, whole in crop, in gizzard broken up with 
pieces of shell and sand. 


21, o, nutlets of P. serotina, pieces of shell and sand. 
21, 2, nutlets of P. serotina, shell and sand. 


21, 2, nutlets of P. sevotzna, shell and sand. 

21, 2, nutlets of P. serotina, shell and sand. 
21, %, nutlets of P. sevotina, shell and sand. 
Feb. 1, &, nutlets of P. seroténa, and Cretagus, sp. 
1 &, seeds of F. americana, and sand. , 
I, o, seeds of F. americana, and sand. | 
8, 3, seeds of Pyrus acuparia, and sand. 

8, &, seeds of Pyrus acuparia, and sand. 

8, 2, seeds of Pyrus acuparia, and sand.—DANIEL G. Cox. 


Food of the Evening Grosbeak.—Of the seventeen specimens dis- 
sected by me, all were in good condition, it would be more accurate to 
say they were fat, the gizzards were all full, and all were collected in or 
near Toronto. 

Jan. 16, &, broken nutlets of Cr@tagus sp. 

16, 2, seeds of Praxinus americana, sand. 

18, 2, broken pits of Pyrus acuparia, craw and gizzard full. 

18, 2, pits of P. acuparia, seeds of /. americana, sand. 

18, 2, seeds of / americana, sand. 

18, 2, seeds of F. americana, sand. 


2. sprouted seeds of #. americana, sand. 


i) 
NO 


) 


22, 3d, seeds of /. americana, sand. 

22, 3, seeds of F. americana, broken nutlets of Cretagus, sp. 

22, &, seeds of F. americana, pits of P. acuparia, sand. 

22, 2, seeds of F. americana, pits of P. acuparia, sand. 

2, broken pits of Prunus virginiana, P. acuparia. 

22, , broken pits of P. virginiana, P. acuparia, seeds of F. americana. 
2, broken pits of P. vexgznzana, sand. 

2, seeds of P. acuparia, sand. 

25, o, seeds of P. acuparia, Hamamelts virginiana, sand. 

25th, o', seeds of P. acuparia, F. americana, sand.cW. BRODIE. 
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Evening Grosbeak at Hamilton, Ont.— This bird was first 
observed here on December 19, feeding on the berries of the 
cedar; flock after flock passed along, going east, till near the end 
of January, when for a few days none were seen. I heard of them all 
along the north shore of the lake, as far down as Kingston. About 
February 10, the return migration began, and was very active while it 
lasted, but they were only noticed for three or four days. At this time 
they fed mostly on the seeds of such apples as were found still hanging 
on the trees in the orchards, the berry bushes being well cleared of fruit 
on the eastern trip. I made enquiry at different points west to find out 
if possible by what route they travelled, but Chatham was the only point 
where I heard of them, around Chicago they were not observed. Most 
likely they came down the east shore of lake Huron—T. MCILWRAITH. 


Evening Grosbeak.—This bird is a common winter visitor to 
the Province of Manitoba, frequenting the woods along the banks 
of the Assiniboine River in great numbers; on the Red River 
it is common at times, but does not appear to settle down into 
permanent winter quarters there. In the Riding Mountains latitude 50° 
30’ I found it common in December 1884, the thermometer at the time 
ranging from 30° to 40° below zero. 

It is also found in all other parts of the Province that are heavily 
timbered, its favorite resorts being the groves of North-west maple or 
box elder, which usually grows on the banks of rivers or lakes, on the 
seeds of this tree it feeds, perhaps occasionally varying its diet with buds 
of other deciduous trees. I examined the stomachs of a great many 
in Manitoba, and never found anything else contained in them. Whilst 
here they seldom visit the low scrub or the ground, except in spring, 
when they will sometimes crowd thickly together on a bare spot, appar- 
ently seeking gravel for digestive purposes. 

They first arrive early in October, continually increasing in numbers 
until the Ist of December, when they reach the maximum, and they 
remain until about May 16th, when they all disappear together. 

The following are dates of their arrival and departure for three years : 


FIRST SEEN. LAST SEEN. 
1884, May 16th, several flocks. 
1885, October 12th, one flock. May 16th, many seen. 
1886, October Ist, a small flock. April 23rd, a few seen. 


Mr. Thos. S. Roberts records them as regular visitors in winter to 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, and in 1880 says he saw them last on May 3rd, 
though they usually stay much later, but the weather being very warm 
at that time, probably hastened their departure. At this place they 
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resort to an island which is timbered in part with maple and box elder, 
the seeds of which they make their recular diet, as they remain hanging 
in bunches on the trees through the winter. 

During the winter in Manitoba they are usually seen in small parties, 
not exceeding six or eight in number, and are quiet and unobtrusive in 
their manner, flitting about the maples feeding, occasionally uttering their 
single call note, which very much resembles that of the European Bullfinch, 

Early in April they congregate into large flocks, in which the males 
preponderate, they are then restless, frequently rising from the tops of 
the trees and making long flights high in the air over their haunts. 

In view of the fact that this bird’s nest has never been found, it may be 
worth noting, that the Pine Grosbeak, its usual winter associate, whose 
nest and breeding place are known, arrives in this Province about the 
middle of November, and leaves here about the end of March, whilst the 
Evening Grosbeak arrives about six weeks earlier in the autumn, and 
remains about six weeks later in its winter quarters, from which I should 
infer that it does not go so far from its winter haunts to nest, as does the 
Pine Grosbeak. 

In January 1890, immense numbers of these birds were seen in eastern 
Canada and the United States, they having for some unexplained reason 
wandered far from their range. A most peculiar feature of this move- 
ment in Canada was the first appearance of the birds in the east, and 
their gradua] extension westward, exactly the reverse of what one would 
expect from birds whose habitation is the interior of north-western 
America. 

The first records I have of their occurrence at that time are from near 
Montreal in Quebec, and Kingston in eastern Ontario, during the first 
two weeks of January. At the end of this month they had reached 
Toronto, where I saw them in considerable numbers; at this time they 
were also seen in the States of New York, Massachusetts, and Connecticut. 
Early in February they had reached the States of Ohio,Michigan and 
Illinois. Judging from these records I assume that a large number of 
the birds must have migrated from their summer home in an easterly 
direction, until they reached the Province of Quebec and some of the 
eastern States, thence they gradually worked westward along the Great 
Lakes to their proper habitation.—C. W. NAsH. 


Observations on migration of Evening Grosbeaks, 1890.—On 
the 21st, January, 1890, Messrs Gray, Marsh, and Mitchell, reported a 
flock of about three-hundred Evening Grosbeaks, males and females, 
on Rosedale Heights, north of C. P. Railway track, they were 
feeding on the ground and seemed to find abundance of food, 
The subsequent examinations of the stomachs determined the food 
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to be nutlets of the wild cherry, Prunus seroténa, which had fallen 
the year before. The above named gentlemen secured nine males and 
fifteen females that day besides leaving several wounded birds which 
escaped to the neighbouring gardens. They were in excellent condition, 
being very fat. The birds remained in that vicinity about two weeks 
and during that interval Gray, Mitchell, and myself visited the place, 
and obtained specimens each time, in fact they were seen there as long 
as the food lasted. From February Ist, to 8th, I saw several small 
flocks on Ontario and Howard Streets, and on the Danforth Road, 
feeding on the seeds of mountain ash, Pyruws acuparia, and on February 
27th, I saw a flock of about thirty Evening Grosbeaks, in company with 
about a dozen Pine Grosbeaks, Pzzzcola enucleator, in Mr. William’s 
garden on Ontario Street, stripping an apple tree which contained about 
half a bushel of retten fruit, that had not been gathered the year 
before. On making an examination of the refuse under the tree after 
the birds departed, I found that only the seeds had been eaten, as in 
every case where I have made examinations of the stomachs of these 
birds, I found the kernels of the different seeds, and nutlets composing 
their food have been entirely denuded of their shell. 

I had reports given me, almost every day by many reliable persons, 
of flocks being seen on Logan and Pape Avenues, from the Ist to the 
20th March, on which last date while collecting Gulls in the vicinity of 
Norway, I saw a flock feeding on the cones of a large pine tree, Pzuus 
rvesinosa, this is the last time I saw the birds that year, although I heard 
several reports of them being seen till the middle of April. In my 
opinion from the first appearance of the birds in January, until the 
middle of April, they were seen every day by some persons about 
Toronto and suburbs, and that they came to us for food is very 
evident by their remaining with us so long, and their being so 
exceedingly tame. Numbers of them were killed by boys with sticks 
and catapults every day, in the streets of our city——D. G. Cox. 


I have made as extensive enquiry as possible in regard to the occur- 
tence of the Evening Grosbeak in this vicinity in the early part of 
January, 1890. All the evidence that I can collect goes to show that 
the birds arrived here about the Ist of January, and at least some of 
them remained until March. 

In looking over my notes, I find an entry on January 2oth, to the effect 
that the Evening Grosheaks, a heretofore unknown bird in this vicinity, 
had been with us in large numbers for three weeks. 

About January Ist,a boy brought me a bird that he said I might 
want for a specimen, as it had very bright plumage. The bird was new 
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to me, although I knew it to be a Grosbeak. It proved to be a male 
Evening Grosbeak, and was shot in the asylum grounds. 

The birds remained with us several weeks, in fact I saw one early in 
March, feeding on mountain ash berries. In the asylum grounds they 
were to be found very constantly, in the tamarac and mountain ash 
trees, and several times I saw them in the tamarac with the Pine Gros- 
beaks, which were quite common in the winter of 1890. 

On the 13th or 14th January, 1890, Mr. Geo. Nicol of Cataraqui, shot 
a male and female Grosbeak (Evening), and sent them to Mr. R. M. 
Horsey, who wrote a letter on the subject to the Bretzsz Whzg, January 
17th, and Mr. Horsey corroborates my observations in regard to the 
time the birds remained with us, in the following note: “I have a speci- 
men (male) given me by Sir Richard Cartwright’s gardener, which he 
procured about the end of January, and which he shot at the “ Maples,” 
Sir Richard Cartwright’s summer residence on the banks of the St. 
Lawrence, a short distance from Kingston, where I understood from him 
the birds remained until early in March, or towards the middle of the 
month.” 


In the asylum grounds the ash berries seem to have been the chief 
attraction, but the birds were not nearly so numerous with us as at the 
eastern part of the city, and along the banks of the St. Lawrence. The 
reason for their presence there was that the woods are full of red cedars, 
and Barriefield Common, on the eastern side of Kingston, is covered with: 
junipers. The birds subsisted on the berries of the red cedar and juniper. 


Mr. H. Stratford, taxidermist, tells me that the crops of the many 
birds he mounted, were invariably filled with the red cedar and juniper 
berries. 

There is no record of any of the birds having been kept in captivity 
and | cannot find out how many specimens were procured, but Mr. 
Stratford, the taxidermist, mounted several for different persons, and 
Mr. Horsey had three. The birds were quite common, and little 
difficulty would have been experienced in securing a large number. In 
the asylum grounds I would not allow any of them to be destroyed,, 
after the first had been shot. 

Mr. Stratford tells me that shortly after the arrival of the Grosbeaks 
here, they were observed in Perth, (Lyn), and if you wish I can find out 
the particulars regarding this, as Perth, (Lyn), is further east than 
Kingston. My impression is that the migration took place from the 
west, as the dates that the birds were observed in the western part of 
Ontario, were certainly earlier than our dates. 


I find that I made a slight mistake in my notes on Grosbeaks: instead. 
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of Perth I shouid have written Zyz,a place six miles west of Brock- 
ville. 

Mr. Nicol of Cataraqui was driving near Lyn, when the Grosbeaks 
were here and saw a large flock of the birds. Two were also sent to 
Mr Stratford, from McDonald’s Corners. Mr. Stratford mounted eleven 
Evening Grosbeaks in all, nine obtained from this locality, and two that 
were sent from McDonald’s Corners, in the County of Lanark. 


Dr. A. C. Bowerman, of Bloomfield, near Picton, Prince Edward County, 
writes as follows : 

“T have the skin of a female Evening Grosbeak. They came about 
Christmas, and remained up to March, and the birds were quite numerous, 


Mr. Elkington, taxidermist, brought me a bird about the Ist of March, 
which I skinned.”—C. K. CLARK, M. D., Kingston. 


During the thirty years I have lived in Guelph, I have never known a 
single specimen of the Evening Grosbeak having been taken. 


The Pine Grosbeak, Pznicola enucleator, during that time has visited 
this section of the country several times, and the Rosebreasted Grosbeak, 
Hlabia ludoviciana, is comparatively plentiful in the woods of the sur- 
rounding country, but I am not aware of any of the Evening Grosbeak 
being seen in this vicinity —J AS. GOLDIE, Guelph, Ontario. 


With reference to that interesting flight of Evening Grosbeaks, in the 
winter of 1889-90. On turning up my notes I find the first record on 
January 21, 1890, when I saw for the first time, a pair of these 
birds alive. They were upon an orchard tree in the town. On the 24th, I 
received from my friend Mr. MclIlwraith, of Hamilton, a pair of these 
beautiful birds in the flesh, and while examining them at my window I 
happened to look out and there upon the ground, under my very nose, 
was a pair of the beauties. I am almost ashamed to say I ran for my 
gun and shot them both. There were three more in one of the trees 
uttering a plaintive call note as if for their mates. Next morning on 
looking out I saw six of these birds cither hens or young birds, found 
they were feeding upon the seeds of the Rodinza pseudacacia, or common 
locust tree the pods of which strewed the sidewalk. The two pairs I 
mounted and have in my collection. In their stomachs i found only the 
above seeds. On February 20, five of them were still seen feeding upon 
the locust tree although they were occasionally seen upon the ground 
feeding. March 15, saw four hens or immature males. March 29, 
great snow storm, covers the ground six inches deep. Saw six Evening 
Grosbeaks feeding in the locust tree, which is the last record I have of 
them. During January, February, and March, 1890, I heard of these 
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strange birds having been seen at different points, six or seven miles 
from here, and always the same habits reported, that they are rather 
sluggish in their habits, sitting quietly in the trees occasionally uttering 
their sad call note, but no attempt at a song. I may say that although I 
could have collected a number, I only took the one pair. From reports 
I must have heard of twenty-five or thirty birds in small parties, which 
could hardly have been the same lots that are in this section.—G. A. 
MAcCALLUM, M. D., Dunnville, Ontario. 


I have the assurance of Mr. Fletcher, Entomologist for the Agricul- 
tural Department of the Dominion of Canada, that none of these birds 
were observd at Ottawa.—W. BRODIE. 


The first time I came across this rare visitant of southern Ontario 
was in the spring of 1855, in Glanford Tp., near Hamilton. There were 
five together on the ground, of which I shot two. This occurred after 
the snow had gone, or was nearly so, in early April. 

I removed from that section and came to the northern part of Huron 
County a few years after. The first time I got one of these rare birds 
was in the winter of 1861. This occurred in the middle of February, 
and I had the skin for some years, but it was lost in a fire, this was a 
female. I saw several during the winter of 1861. The snow, however, 
was so deep in the bush that it was impossible to collect any. In the 
next year, 1862, several were seen as I was driving round in my cutter 
to visit sick people, also Pznzcola enucleator, the Pine Grosbeak, was com- 
paratively scarce. This I always found in swampy places, on scrubby 
pines, tamarac and spruce, and also I saw once an Evening Grosbeak 
sitting on a high bush cranberry, on the roadside within ten yards of me, 
pecking at the berries. This was in the township of Turnberry. In 
1865, one of these birds was sitting high up on a soft maple, and I shot it. 

In 1874 one was shot by me but much torn up with heavy shot, a 
male. 

In 1889 quite a number were found all over this section during the 
months of January and February, several of which I saw in the posses- 
sion of Dr. Tennent, and Mr. Anderson. 


In 1891 I shot one in Kinloss Township. It was on a tree, by the 
banks of a creek, February 13. It may seem strange, yet on not one 
occasion did I ever hear any notes made by this bird—JOHN H.. 
GARNIER, M.D., Lucknow, Ontario. 


No evidence of an eastern migration was obtained, but several observers 
reported flocks flying westward along the lake shore. The consensus of 
opinion seemed to be that the birds which came first, remained in or 
around the city until late in the spring, or were killed. 
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A number of observers were of opinion that the birds frequented the 
same localities until the supply of food was exhausted. On the southern 
slopes of the hills north of the city and of the Don ravines, the snow 
soon melted away, and the fallen seeds of Prunus, Cretagus and Fraxinus 
were abundant under the trees, and of course the birds were found 
feeding on the ground. 

The food of this bird in Manitoba is the seeds of the box elder, 
Negundo acerozdes, (Nash) the seeds hang on the trees during the winter 
and are picked off by the birds, but although many pistillate trees of this 
species grow on the Don flats and hill sides, which were heavily loaded 
with fruit, the birds were not observed to feed on them, nor did any of 
the dissections reveal the presence of Vegzando seeds. 

The range of food as shown by stomach dissections was not large. 

Seeds of Robinia pseudacacia, Cretagus coccinea, Fraxinus americana, 
Pyrus acuparia, Prunus virginiana, Prunus serotina, Acer saccharinumnt, 


Hlamamelis virginiana, Juniperus communis, Juniperus virginiana, and 
although not shown by dissections, they were observed to feed on seeds 
of apples which were hanging on the trees. The birds freely entered the 
residential parts of the city, and fed on the seeds of the European 
mountain ash, an abundant ornamental tree. They were quite 
unsuspicious and tame, and were unmercifully and wantonly killed 
with clubs, catapults, revolvers, pea-rifles, and many were taken alive 
with a slip-noose attached to the end of a long stick. We have 
collected reliable information of 453 specimens, which were collected 
in and near Toronto, most of which were made into skins or mounted 
by taxidermists and students of ornithology, but the actual number 
killed must have exceeded 1000. 

Several living pairs were collected and kept for some time in cages, 
but they did not pair. At this time, February 17th, 1892, we know 
of but one living specimen, a female, in excellent condition—EDITING 
COMMITTEE. 


Since last date given, no birds have been noticed at Toronto to date 
of going to print. November 25, 1892. 


NEWT 
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